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in virtual possession of the country, administering it by 
her own officials, organising a local militia, commanded 
by her own officers, and.-loudly proclaiming to the Bul- 
garians through her agents her disapproval of the 
creation of two separate Bulgarias by the Treaty of 
. Berlin, the other Powers are to step in, conjointly with 
Russia, to undo her work, and persuade the Bulgarians 
south of the Balkans to be loyal subjects of the Sultan, 
while. those to the north of the Balkans will be prac- 
tically independent. That so preposterous a notion 
should have been gravely discussed by the Powers shows 
to what desperate straits they have been reduced by the 
Unionist movement in Eastern Roumelia. A union of 
that province with the new Bulgarian Principality is to all 
appearance as inevitable as the union of Moldavia and 
Wallachia after the Treaty of Paris. The former, like 
the latter, would be a violation of European treaties ; but 
in these days Europe is powerless to prevent a nationality 
from governing itself as. it pleases. © Even if the Powers 
could agree—which, in the present state of European 
politics, is extremely unlikely—each to’ send a military 


contingent for the occupation of Eastern Roumelia, it 


would be necessary, in order to secure unity of action, 
that a new Congress should sit en permanence to decide 
what steps: should be taken whenever an emergency 
occurs. It is hardly to be credited that the authors of 
the Treaty of Berlin, however anxious they may be to 
secure its success, will lend themselves toa project in- 


| volving dangers even, more menacing to the peace of 
Europe. than the failure of the Berlin Treaty. would be. 
Raraeesn concert is a favourite oy, with phile Raqian 


striking. example of the consequences of a concert 
of this sort between two of the Powers in Schles- 
wig-Holstein, and it is probable that as the Austro- 
Prussian occupation led to Sadowa, a European occupa- 
tion of Eastern Roumelia would lead to an European 
war, with a united Bulgaria under Russian influence as its 
certain result, . For whatever England or Austria may 
do pr might have done for the Bulgarians, we may be 
sure that they will become the vassals of Russia even 
more than Servia and Roumelia did during the late war, 
notwithstanding their nominal independence and their 
obligations to the Western Powers. The Bulgarian 
language is more like the Russian than that of any other 
Slavonic people, and a further resemblance between the 
two nationalit’es is that both are Slavs grafted on a Tartar 
stock. The Bulgarians are thus impelled to gravitate 
towards Russia, not only by the natural attraction which 
is exercised by a great Empire upon its weaker neigh- 
bours, but by the even more powerful incentives of a 
kindred nationality and language. 


M. Gamperrta’s speech to the commercial travellers 
has made a great sensation in the Government circles o 
Berlin. Two salient pointsarenoticed which greatly interest 
those.Continental States bordering the French Republic, 
The first is that M. Gambetta in thus speaking, as it 


“were, to, all the world wished to make it clear to ‘his 


adversaries abroad that he is not ambitious of holding 
power in France. ‘The ex-Dictator knows very well that 
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n would be the casewere he: 





heldeclared that he did not aspire tor succeéd 


M. Sufaurefbut.was quite content to remain the leader 
position to that occupied in Hungary, more particularly | 
in 1867, by Francis Deak. As head of the “Republicans: 
he exercises a preponderating influence, without inspiring 
Monarchical Governments with any fear. At-all events, 


"such is the view of Berlin politicians. Secondly, M. Gam- 


betta desired to prove to Kings and Emperors—par- 

‘ticularly because just now their livesseem to be in danger 
from the anti-Monarchical current—that the French’ 
Republic of our day has abjured the tradition ofa revo- 
lutionary propaganda bequeathed to it by r792. In this 
portion ofhisspeech M. Gambettadida good turn for Prince 
Bismarck, who is always being attacked by the German 
military. party, which views with great displeasure the 
political object of the Chancellor—a union between him- 
self and the Liberal forces of the French Republic in 
order to defeat the alleged intrigues and machinations of 
the Vatican. . 





Tue delay in the election of a Prince of Bulgaria has 
been caused by the influence of Prince Dondoukoff-Kor- 
sakoff, of course not without inspiration from higher 
quarters. The notables were to have mét on the 27th 
December ; but as the Great Powers made it perfectly 
clear to Russia that the election of Prince Dondoukoff- 
Korsakoff would not be permitted, and as Prince Louis 
of Battenberg has no Russian proclivities, the present 
Administrator of Bulgaria managed to have the meeting 
postponed to the 17th inst. Meanwhile minor local 
outbreaks against the Russian administration are taking 
place, not only in Bulgaria, but also at Mamodisch, Spaski, 
and Tischtopol, where the Mohammedan Tartars com- 
plain of extortion and oppression. 





IN anticipation of the decisions of the Bulgarian Com- 
missioners in the Statutes which are to form the basis of the 
new Bulgarian Constitution, Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff 
has himself worked out a scheme and has forwarded it to 
St. Petersburg, where, of course, it has met with the full 
approval of the Ministers. They submitted it to a Com- 
mission composed of Professors of International and 
State Law, who expressed their satisfaction with the plan. 
It is, we understand, framed on the same lines as the 
Constitutions of Servia and Roumania. 





THE. statement which has appeared in. several of our 
contemporaries that the Archduke Rudolph, Crown 
Prince of Austria, was seeking a wife from among the 
daughters of the Royal House of Saxony, had a certain 
foundation of truth in it. But it now appears that the 
excessively Ultramontane tendencies of the Prince and 
Princess George of Saxony have prevented any imme- 
diate declaration from the Crown Prince, who is 
shortly going on a visit to Spain to make the 
acquaintance of the Duc de Montpensier’s daughters, 


the eldest of whom may perhaps be selected as future 
Empress of Austria, 


of the Republican “Party, enjoying a~similar —powerful-| i 


‘rom ‘the EXAMINER, 
re * Dee. 21.) - 


On the subj t of the ne- 
m the subject of the ne- 


-gotiations between 
sian Government and the 


Duke of Cumberland,on the — 


question of: the confiscated 


‘property “of the Guelph 
family, we are ina position 

rm that the Berlin 
Court has not abandoned its 


attitude of passive resistance, 


and is waiting for further 
steps to be taken by the 
Duke which his Royal High- 
ness feels it bentath 

nity to adopt. 


(From the EXAMINER, 
Dec. 28.) 

There is much agitation 
just now at Berlin on ac- 
count of the question of the 
succession to the Duchy of 
Brunswick; for, though 
Duke William is in good 
health, he is about seventy- 
three years of age. The 
Brunswickers are in great 
fear of being annexed to 
Prussia ; and it is asserted 
that the Commandant of the 
fortress of Magdeburg has 
received orders to occupy the 
Duchy in the name of Prus- 
sia immediately upon the 
decease of the Duke. It is 
feared that the Duke of 
Cumberland cannot in any 
case succeed, for, as the 
Duke of Brunswick, he would 
be a prince of the German 
Empire, against the existence 
of which he has already pro- 
tested, and still continues to 
protest. 





his dig- 


‘caused it to be announced 


~with the movement, its policy 


tions to occupy Brunswick 
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THE PRUSSIAN GOVERN- 
‘MENT AND THE DUKE OF 
. CUMBERLAND. 


(Special Telegram) 


BERLIN, Tuesday. — The 
Prussian Government has 


that it takes no active part 
in the Se ae 

rogress with respect to the 
actesiioa in the Duchy of 
Brunswick. Efforts are being 
made to induce the Duke of 
Cumberland to renounce his. 
rights, and at the same time 
to come to terms with~the 
Government at Berlin by 
waiving all claims to~the 
throne of Hanover. But the 
Prussian Government: ‘pro- 
fesses to have nothing to do 


being . simply an expectant 
one. A report has got afloat 
to the effect that the Prus- 


at once, in the event of the 
reigning Duke’s death ; but 
the Magdeburger .Zettung 
professes to be authorised to 
give that statement a distinct 
denial. 


a EE ne 


Count Cort1’s visit to Vienna cannot have for its only 
object to assure the Austro-Hungarian Government on 
the subject of the good intentions of the new Italian 
Cabinet towards the Empire. These are too well-known ~ 
to require any assurances, and the loyal policy both of 
Signor Cairoli and of his successor has never been 
questioned. 














Tue Franco-Tunisian quarrel at first caused. a feeling 
of alarm at the Quirinal. It was supposed ‘that either 
a French protectorate over Tunis, or the .annexation 
of that country to Algeria was contemplated. We learn 
now on the best authority that M. Waddington has.inti- 
mated semi-officially to King Humbert’s Government 
that he had no intention of departing from his theory 
of “clean hands,” which he had «already upheld, so 
strongly at the Congress of Berlin, in spite of more. or — 
less tempting offers which had been made ‘to him both. by 
Prince Bismarck and the Cabinet.of St. James’s-with 
regard to Egypt as well as to Tunis, In. consequence 
of M. Waddington’s straightforward explanation, the 
Italian Cabinet has expressed its perfect sense of 
security. 
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In: consequence of the.. low. ebb» which..the.. Russian. 
finances. have. reached,..every , possible. and. impossible: 
method of .raising; money. is suggesting. itself to. Patriotic. | 
imaginations... Some Russian journals have discovered a. | 
claim of 200 millions of. francs against. France,,, and. 
prove its validity by: asserting thatduring Napoleon I.’s 
campaign against. Russia: he. imposed. upon. the. Grand- 
Duchy of : Warsaw. contributions.in money and. kind. for 
the requirements. of his army; amounting. altogether. to: 
one hundred. millions... This‘sum.has. never been:repaid,. 
and as the .Grand-Duchy,now. forms.an. integral. part of 
the Russian. Empire, the latter has.inherited the.claim, in: 
addition to compound. interest. from: 1812 to \the present 
date. The Russian papers: which. have. discovered. this: 
mare’s-nest are good enough to deduct from the total. the: 
sums spent by various. French Governments in. support of. 
the Polish emigrants, and declare. that they. would. be 
satisfied by. the payment. of. eight millions sterling in 
satisfaction of all demands. It need hardly be. added 
that the Russian Government has. not: yet endorsed the 
claim, which, however, the journals in: question are put- 
ting. forward with the:utmost gravity. It may be remem-. 
bered that an analogous claim was, much tothe amuse- 
ment of French. politicians, annually raised inthe-Senate: 
during the.Second Empire by the poet Belmontet:and M.. 
Achille Fubinal.. As-soon.\as. the Budget was brought! 
up for discussion these gentlemen. moved. that. the: 
Government should demand from England asum amount- 
ing to forty millions of pounds. sterling for alleged requi- 
sitions raised by “ perfide Albion” during the occupation 
in 1815.. Of course the Senate invariably passed to. the: 
order of the day. 
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We have received from the Indian Association, 93, 
College Street, Calcutta, a. statement relative to the: 
expensés of the expedition to Afghanistan, The com- 
mittee consider that India is in no way liable:to bear any 


part of the.cost: incurred. They. base-their statement. 


mainly on the 55th Section Government of India Act 
1858, where it declares that except for preventing or 
repelling actual invasion _. . or under other sudden 
and urgent necessity, “the revenues of India shall not, 
without the consent of both Houses, be applied to defray 
expenses incurred,” and they go so far as to say, “It 
is equally certain that it was under no pressure of a sud- 
den and urgent necessity that the invasion of Afghanistan 
was resolved upon.” With this we cannot agree. The 
prestige of England and Jndia was at stake, and the 
necessity was most urgent. On this hangs more than at. 
first sight would appear, for it is a clause that covers a 
deal of ground. Lord Stanley was perfectly correct when, 
referring to the first Afghan war, he remarked that the 
words “ ‘ preventing or. repelling an actual. invasion.’ did 
not. cover. :the case,” but. he. neglected, the. important 
clause of ‘ other. sudden and urgent necessity.” Another 
argument.the committee. bring: forward is. the.extreme 
poverty of India, and to show this they assert that the 
income-tax, of 2%4d.. in. the pound only produced 
£500,000. There are two important: considerations 
to be taken. in. connection. with this; the first. being 
that it is utterly impossible to. get at the. aggregate 
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value. of the, income-tax. because ins ins, Seagemetbhacten 
estimate: the various incomes, or; in: fact, . to: collect: 
the. tax.itself from’. all.. Secondly;. the : : price. of. food: 
\andi.the mode. of living. in India. have not. been: takem: 
“into account, and. what. in India. would: be:- passing: 
rich would., in. England’ be pauperism. Far be it: 
from us to say that. India. should bear’ more! than: 
her. share,,, or,, indeed, any. part of the- expense: of 
the.. Afghan. expedition. But we. must. deprecate 
the. growing desire. to. talk: of India: as. a° separate 
nation,..and the endeavour to forceon us arguments’ 
by. means. of. fallacious. theories. India, must” be 
ruled in a. great measure, if not entirely, by. the- voice: 
of Parliament, and it is certain that now. full. justice: 
will. be done: to. her by the» Legislature. 





Ir is reported that the Great Powers have, unofficially, 
requested the-French Foreign Office to take exclusive 
charge of the settlement of the vexed question of the 
concessions to be made to Greece by Turkey, subject, of 
course, to their approval. At any rate, France is ex- 
tremely active in the matter, and M. de Fournier is 
employing all his personal influence to induce the Sultan 
to carry out the vague stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin. 
His Majesty has at last consented to appoint commis- 
sioners for determining the new Greco-Turkish frontier, 
and a pacific solution is confidently anticipated. 





Mucu amusement has been caused in the diplo- 
matic world by the last freak of King Louis Hl. of 
Bavaria. He gave a dinner, the table being laid for 
fourteen covers, at his castle of Hohenschwangau, in 
honour of Louis XIV. and his Court. One place was 
‘for himself, the other thirteen for Louis XIV. and 
twelve persons of his emfourage most celebrated. for 
their wit. The banquet was, under the circumstances, 
melancholy. After dinner the King went into his riding 
school. He had accurately calculated the time. which 
he would require to ride from his castle to Innsbruck, 
and rode round the school. as many. times as would - 
equal the distance, .in order that he might be able to 
‘boast that he had ridden on horseback from. Innsbruck. 
On the road, or, rather, on the tan, the King dined and 
breakfasted, just as though he were really on a journey. 





_ Ir we are-to place credence upon the reports, appa- 
rently well founded,"“which have come to us, by. private 
source. from. Russia, the danger of. a conquest of 
Merve. has for the moment passed away: A compro- 
mise is stated to have been arranged between, Lord 
Loftus and Prince Gortschakoff, by which Russia. pro- 
mises not’ to enter Merve so long as we keep away 
from; Herat.. Should this agreement prove to be: true, 
there: will, we. think, be no other course open to this 
‘country. than. to permanently occupy Candahar, As 
matters: now stand, General Lomakin is strongly en- 
trenched at Askabat, about 180 miles from Merve 
and 430 from. Herat, while our position at Quettah is 
no less than 513 miles from the Key of India. If 
we -shifted our outpost from Quettah to Candahar we 
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Should ‘then be” 56} miles*troms’Merst; ot ‘siity-ehree’| 
milés “nearer than Lomakin, by no means a great 


advantage, as it would be always possible for the Rus- 
sian commander to advance upon Afghanistan without 


his movements being known to us, while we could not 


shift a soldier a mile beyond Candahar without the 
news being flashed to every part of the globe. It will 
be interesting to know what result has attended Major 
Butler’s mission to the Turcomans, and the public will 
be glad if they learn that the indomitable Tekkes are 
favourably disposed towards us. We are not 


in favour of a wholesale annexation of the Ameer’s 


territory, but we think that the position we hold in 
the country is now so strong that the consciousness 
of our prestige should infuse determination into our 
diplomatic dealings with Russia.. The hold that General 
Lomakin, with his 15,000 troops, has gained over the 
Turcomans is altogether precarious, and the presence 
of a single Sikh squadron on the Tedjend would be 
sufficient to roll back the tide of Russian conquest to 
Kizil Arvat, and perhaps to the Caspian ; but in a few 
years’ time the position may change, and the nomad 
tribes of Merve may be wheedled like the Kirghiz 
into the Russian service. ‘The return of the Oxus into 
its original bed is also an important factor in the poli- 
tics of West Afghanistan, News from Kras Novodsk 
this week states that the 600 versts of sand inter- 
vening between Khiva and the Caspian Sea have been 
shortened to 200 by the westward advance of the Oxus, 
and that the progress of the waters still continues. 
Even if General Possiet’s engineers fail in their endea- 
vours to make the communication between the Oxus 
and the Caspian complete, the fact that only 150 miles 
of country lies between the river and the sea will no 
doubt render the Khiva route the future military high- 
way from Russia to Tashkend. © 





THE Ministerial crisis in Austria will probably continue 
until the Emperor returns to Vienna and the Austrian 
Parliament has opposed the Berlin Treaty. But the 
new Cabinet will certainly be definitively formed before 
the close of the Session, and will be able to explain its 
programme, which will be of a purely administrative 
nature, before the House. 





WE receive the following from our Egyptian corre- 
spondent, dated Cairo, zoth December, 1878 :—The 
arrival of Mr. Rivers-Wilson and; M. de Bligniéres, and 
the assurances which they have given that everything is 
going on as well as possible, that the new loan has been 
taken up freely both at home and abroad, that the Minis- 
ters are working together in perfect harmony, and that 
the Commission of Inquiry will succeed in re-establishing 
a financial equilibrium, has created a very good impres- 
sion, and has produced in most people’s~minds visions of 
a prosperous future for Egypt. The Khedive is repre- 
sented as reigning, not governing ; he has abandoned all 
power to his Ministers, and lives for pleasure alone. He 
gave a splendid\ball a few evenings ago, which was a 
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will endeavour to alleviate his loss by having two balls q 


‘ ceded by a note from its Government complaining of the 





















| jastnegel q 

compensation forthe Closing of “es Opert andthe : 
an these places of amusement being considered too — 
extravagant. It is reported, however, that the Khedive’ 


or dinners every week. ‘There i is nothing’ to object to in’ 
this, if it is only done for the: reasons which would actuate 
any other Constitutional Sovereign, that is, as part of his 
duties; but it is suspected that Ismail Pacha is not 
thinking so much of amusing himself and his guests as 
of gaining a political end. These entertainments are not 
given with the view of bringing together the members of 
the different European colonies, but to impress the 
natives of Egypt, who, seeing the gorgeous feasts of 
former days revived, will believe nothing to be changed, 
and the Khedive still the depository of absolute* power, in 
spite of deceivers having told them that Europeans had 
arrived who would exercise control over their master and 
themselves. ‘ How can they control him,” said a Sheik 
on the night of the first ball, “when they amuse them- 
selves with him?” This idea is painfully true, particu- 
larly when the splendidly-lighted palace is contrasted 
with the town of Cairo. The latter is in a fearful state of 
poverty and wretchedness. Everywhere robberies and 
incendiary fires. ‘There is positively a perfect epidemic 
of burglaries and thefts, At sunset the inhabitants 
barricade themselves in their houses, and yet not a night 
passes but a shop, an office, or a private dwelling is 
broken into and gutted ; and the owners are only too 
happy if, when they have been thoroughly plundered, the 
house is not set on fire. One of the Pachas has been 
robbed, Madame de Salms was not only robbed, but 
burnt out ; and we could give an enormous number of 
similar cases, did space permit. Such is a true picture of 
Egypt now, and will give some idea of the herculean 
task Messrs. Rivers- Wilson and De Blignitres have 
undertaken. If they succeed, no reward will be too 
great for them ; and if they fail it will not be from their 
own fault, but from the enormous obstacles put in their 
way. 

















A PoLIsH correspondent informs us that one hundred 
and fifty Jews have been arrested at Kovna for seeking 
to evade military service. In other parts of Poland the 
conscription among the Jews has only been carried out 
by employing force, and in one district twenty persons 
are stated to have met their death from the violence of 
the Cossacks. This is, we presume, what Mr. Gladstone 
would call a fresh proof of the Czar’s generous disposi- 
tion, and of the liberal tendencies of the Russian 
Government. 











Tue Chinese Embassy to St. Petersburg has been pre- 






numerous incursions of armed bands of Russians into 
Chinese territory, where they commit robbery and arson. 
The Russian War Minister has at once taken steps to 
prevent any similar offences in future, and has sent a 
despatch to Pekin authorising the Chinese to follow 
these predatory bands into Russian territory if the 
outrages should be repeated. 
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«Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.”—Swirt 





LONDON, SATURDA Y, JANUARY 4, 1879. 








MR. GLADSTONE’S MONOMANIA. 


TRULY the motto which, after a lapse of many years, 
once more appears at the head of the Examiner is 
strangely appropriate to the opening year. For Mr. 
Gladstone’s last article in the JVineteenth Century for 
January proves once mote, if proof were needed, how a 
great mind can be made small, and the grasp of a wide 
intellect narrowed by Party feeling. In the small space 
which can be devoted to any one man’s opinions, even to 
Mr. Gladstone’s, in these columns, it is of course impossi- 
ble to examine fully all his astonishing assertions, and the 
still more marvellous arguments on which these assertions 
are based. We cannot do more than glance rapidly at 
the chief points of the ex-Premier’s contribution to Mr. 
Knowles’ Review. 

Not even in his post-cards, not even in his addresses 
to the enthusiastic admirers who watched his skilful 
handling of the axe in stilly awe while the chips were 
flying round the revered head of the Party leader, and 
his stalwart son was trying in vain to equal the sire’s 
vigorous swing, has Mr. Gladstone ever so far forgotten 
good sense, neglected logic, and scorned honest argument 
in favour of passionate invective. {No blow wielded by 
the tree-feller against the Hawarden oaks has been so 
destructive as this article to the fortunes of the Liberal 
Party. We do not for a moment assert that the present 
Ministry has been invariably right, or that Mr. Gladstone 
is invariably wrong in his attacks. On the contrary, we 
have steadily pointed out that the policy of vacillating 
concealment, and half-measures adopted by the Ministry 
should be distinctly and loudly condemned by every 
Englishman. And the large majority of all constituen- 
cies agree in our scepticism on the subject of the Berlin 
Treaty, and in our denunciation of the Salisbury-Schouva- 
loff Memorandum, the Anglo-Turkish Convention, and 
the policy which led to the Afghan War. But the 
singular fact which connotates Mr. Gladstone’s vehement 
vituperation is, that he abuses the Cabinet throughout, 
regardless of facts, whether they were right or whether 
they were wrong, and that the whole article ought fairly 
to be summed up in the following brief syllogisms :— 

1. All Tories are devils. 

The present Ministry are Tories ; 

Therefore they are all devils. 

2. The Emperor of Russia is an angel. 

Angels do no wrong ; 

Therefore Russian aggression in Turkey, and 
Russian intrigues in Afghanistan are not 
wrong, but very praiseworthy; the former 
admirable, the latter, at worst, only officious. 

With peculiar gusto does Mr. Gladstone repeat the 
word Tory, of which the writing, with the meaning above 
attributed to it, seems to give him an extraordinary 
amount of secret pleasure. And with a strange perti- 
nacity does he attempt to prove the proposition that the 
‘sympathy of the Tories has always been with Russia, 
except when Russia has been on the Liberal side, and 
that on these occasions, and on these only, the Tories 
have assumed the part of Russian-haters. We do not 
intend to attack the first statement. We have no brief 
for Toryism, and should decline to accept one. In fact, 


although the eviderice is. most imperfect, we admit, for 


argument’s sake, that former Tory Ministers have fre- 
quently sided with Russia. Unfortunately this proves 
nothing at all for Mr. “Gladstone. For, in the first 
place, that the Tories were wrong between 1815 and 
1850 does not show that the Tories are wrong in 1878. 
In the second, it is utterly untrue, and has been proved 
untrue, that Russia entered on the war of 1877 wth any 
Liberal ideas at all. The Panslavonic agitation, the 
ferment in Servia and Bosnia, the risings in various 
Turkish provinces, have been demonstrated by overwhelm- 
ing evidence to have been fomented by authorised Russian 
agents, to have been assisted by Russian arms and 
money, and to have been forced into acute warfare by 
Russian influence. Thirdly, it is absurd to identify Lord 
Beaconsfield’s with an old Tory Government. The 
Premier has, it is true, the support of the Tory Party. 
But he is no more a representative of the old Tory school 
to whicitthe Member for Newark once belonged than he 
himself is a Home Ruler because the Obstructives have 
often voted in the same lobby with him. 

In his opening passage Mr. Gladstone assumes that 
opposition to Russia was a card played on a safe calcula- 
tion by the Tories or, let us say, as we do not wish to 
indulge in invective, by the Conservative Ministry. But 
Mr. Gladstone forgets that exactly the reverse took place. 
It was not the Cabinet which led the country, but the 
country the Cabinet. English feeling on the Bulgarian 
atrocities prevented Ministers from ,taking the part of 
Turkey in 1877. English national feeling was roused 
early in the succeeding year, and demanded energetic 
opposition to Russian conquest. In neither case did the 
Cabinet go as far as the nation demanded; but in both, 
far from ‘working steadily for the last two and a half 
years,” they showed by their very vacillation that they 
were waiting upon the will of the nation. Mr. Gladstone, 
in fact, mistakes cause for effect.’*. He weakens his case 
by attributing to the Ministry a preconceived plan which 
they never drew out, and a grasp of the circumstances 
which they have never possessed. Theyhave simply drifted 
with the tide, though not so fast as the tide; and when 
they saw that it turned another way they tried to pretend 
that they had always intended following the new current. 
The charge of “sympathy with Russia, with the despotism 
of Russia, with the bad faith of Russia” could never have 
been reiterated against the Liberal Party if Mr. Gladstone 
had not systematically supplied continual fresh grounds 
for it. But the ex-Premier is determined to identify the 
opinions of the Liberal Party with his own—a mistake 
which, we should have thought, Lord Hartington’s and 
Mr. Goschen’s speeches would have enabled him to avoid. 

He states that, ““One day France, another day Germany, 
and another day America have served the turn of our 
alarmists. But for the last three years they have specu- 
lated on Russia.” . . . . If France were to send an 
armed force to Egypt, if Germany were to annex Hol- 
land and threaten Heligoland, if America were to repeat 
the Trent outrage in another form, or to foment disturb- 
ance in Canada, there is not the slightest doubt that any 
Government, whether Tory or Liberal, would become 
alarmed, and take measures to secure the safety of our 
Colonies and to protect British interests, an expression, 
by the bye, which it appears hardly safe to use since Mr, 
Gladstone scoffs at it. But France, Germany, and Ame- 
rica have done none of these things. Russia has for years 
steadily advanced on India through Central Asia, and has 
not for years, but for centuries, pursued a consistent policy 
of aggression on Turkey. ‘The alarm was therefore per- 
fectly justifiable. It may have served Party purposes ; no 
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doubt it did so, so long as Mr. Gladstone. assumed the: 


" ‘The: dhatechitistaiainindlin sensible: and states 


manlike men:who are not swayed’ by impulse nor carried, 
away by passion; have in no indistinct tones expressed. 
their very great alarm; and have warmly and patriotically 


declared that they cannot sympathise with Russia. If 
they ever thought that the war in the East was one of 


liberty against despotism they have long ago learned to” 


gauge its motives and to measure its results. If they 
ever supposed that’ by checking. Russian aggression they 


were siding with the oppressor against the sufferer, they now- 


see that they were wrong. If they ever trusted the bene- 
ficence of the Czar, or the sanctity of his word, they now 
know that they have been grossly deceived. The evidence 
of the Rhodope Commission, the blue-books on Afghan- 


istan'and Central Asia, and the overwhelming evidence of 


Russian despotism, intolerance, and: barbarous cruelty in 
the Balkan Peninsula, have convinced all unprejudiced 
minds and all observers however partial. Mr. Gladstone 
alone remains unconvinced, and with him a small section 
of the self-styled Liberal Party. 

In the reproach he addresses to the Government for 
truckling to Russia we fully agree, only, considering that 
he has been the principal cause of this truckling,, the 
charge is hardly a fair one to bring. His parody of the 
Salisbury-Schouvaloff Memorandum is very amusing, and 
proves that the ex-Premier can, if he pleases, deal. with 


satire and epigram almost as well as his great opponent.. 


There is much in the article that is perfectly true, but. 
the truth is so overlaid by exaggeration and mis-statement 
as to be painfully well adapted for Conservative partisans 
to use as a weapon against the Opposition. No more 
damaging pronunciamento has probably ever been issued. 
by one who aspires to be a leader of men. None will 
regret its publication more than all true Liberals, for it 
once more places their prospects in jeopardy. To none 
can it be so welcome as to the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, for it gives them a new handle for attack. and a 
fresh weapon for defence. But all who are guided by 
sincere feelings of patriotism, all who are not. blinded. by 
the passion: of Party warfare, will deplore the decadence 
of’ a great mind and this last proof of the utter unfitness 
ofi Mr Gladstone to resume once more the place to which 
his former career entitled him. 


THE WORKING MAN OF THE PERIOD, 


It is now more than eleven years since we first began to 
make an: idol of the “working man.” At the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867 he made his début under this name; 
and appeared, much to his own astonishment, mounted 
on a pedestal suddenly raised for him by. new-found 
patrons and admirers... The worship of the workman— 
to use an older and more vuigar, but perhaps. less 
affected term—was not confined to England, the land of 
strange enthusiasms. Napoleon III, with a. generosity 
that looked magnanimous, received the coming hero of 
the hour with open arms; and the whole band of 
humanitarians, progressists, friends of “the people,” and 
leaders of “ civilisation,” both in. France and_ in this 
country, combined to burn incense at the shrine of the 
modern fetish. It is easy to recall to mind the pretty 
picture sketched out for the working man of the future. 
‘The golden age that was to rise for him was to be cne of 
moral as well as material progress. Thenceforth the 


real, if not the nominai;, leadership of of. the Liberals... But.. an ornament to the society of 
training, 


' promoted by the wise encouragement of sie was: 
to make-of him a new: being, worthy: of himself, of his 
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‘artisan, sober, intelligent, ra ruben pep 





country, and of Humanity, worthy of the political . 
franchise, and why not of a seat in Parliament itself? 


His increased earnings would be deposited partly in the 


Savings’. Banks, partly in the Treasuries of. Friendly» 
Societies,, which. would,; of. course,. receive .a.new and. 
salutary impulse ; and his spare hours would.be profitably. 
and delightfully whiled| away in the. reading-rooms of 
Institutes and. the galleries of Art and Science Museums. 
Such was the. sketch which hope and fancy drew. out for 
the British workman in 1867. Nor was:it a sketch which. 
the incredulous or cynical. were allowed. to criticise. A. 
distinguished statesman, far removed from any suspicion - 
of ‘Toryism, got into dire hot water, and almost into dis+ 
grace, for describing in uncomplimentary but all too. 
truthful terms the conduci and character of the wage- 
earning population. Such insulting language was_ in- 
tolerable ; such sceptics were not to be endured; and: 
we all joined don gré mai gré, in the chorus of. honour to: 
the: working man. 

The time: which has elapsed between the two great: 
Paris Exhibitions has given us a full opportunity. to test 
the: merits of our modern hero: The: fetish: has- beens 
glorified; it: has even been petted and pampered. to the: 
very top, ofits bent, or rather to the utmost limit of the: 
goodwill which its worshippers professed for it: We are: 
arrived ata moment: when we are amply competent to. 
judge how far the reality has justified the fancy picture 
drawn ten or twelve: years ago. Need we affect any 
mystery as to the result? Need we make a show of 
argument at all'about the matter, or pretend to suppose: 
that any one~of the enthusiasts of 1867 retains the’ 
flattering delusions of that period? If there is any faith. 
in trade returns, in the history of strikes, in the annals. of 
Mechanics’ Institutes and the registers of Friendly 
Societies, we may admit without further parley that our 
anticipations were mistaken, and that, by reason: of cer- 
tain causes which do none of us much credit, the silk 
purse of which we dreamed has not yet been: made-out of 
the homely materials that were ready to our. hand. 

The failure is humiliating ; but it is one to which most 
enthusiasts must submit, who expect suddenly to develope 
a special class of their fellow-creatures into patterns of 
special: excellence, and forget that such short cuts to 
virtue are beyond the lot of common humanity. The 
“working man” was and is a. fair type of ordinary 
humanity—not a great deal better nor a great. deal worse 
than any other class of Englishman. That he should not 
have outstripped his fellows.on the road to civilisation 
would not have been an astonishing fact, even ifwe had 
given him every facility in the shape of technical educa-. 
tion, free museums, and the like. And inasmuch as we 
have supplied these: accessories. with a decidedly niggard 
hand, we. are, hardly entitled to turn round now-and 
reproach our fvofégé with ingratitude and perversity. The - 
forced march which we demanded of him has‘ not, it is. 
true, been. accomplished. Perhaps it would have been 
better to wait patiently till at a normal rate of progression. 
he had had time to climb to ‘the altitudes .whither we 
invited him to mount. As.it was, we began at the wrong 
end ; and gave him his prize for virtue ‘before he had fairly 
started on the course. For in one. respect it has been 
true enough that the promised golden age has arrived. 
Many thousand workmen.who twelve years go received 
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‘their wages in silver, adword cbt aitiainindlale tive 

“been‘since‘then paid'in gold-and taken ‘it with a~ grum- 
‘bling air. Thereaction has‘now come; and it'has come, not 
‘so much because of those external and incidental influences 
“of: which so*much ‘is said, as because ‘the “English-work- 

‘man presumed ‘upon’ a~ tity which* we discounted 
‘for him’ béfore “he had been allowed to prove himself 
worthy of it. 

‘There is*perhaps one other particular in which the*pre- 
‘dictions Of ten years ago ‘have ‘rediliséd‘themselves. “The 
working man‘éf ‘the future was ‘then expected ‘to: organise 
‘himself into associations, and combine for the “mutual 
benefit ‘of himself and ‘his fellows. “He has combined ; 
and he has organised himself ; and ‘thus far‘he has justified 
‘the prophets. © But*his object in‘so doing’ has been, ‘not 
‘to improve his’mind or’ the quality of his’work, but to 
‘extort more pay for it than it is fairly worth. “The’‘asso- 
«ciations which, ‘in endless ‘multitudes, «and ‘under almost 
equally endless titles, have been started for the supposed 
benefit of the working man, have in the ‘end been found 
to direct their energies to one‘or two particular aims— 
first, the raising of wages to the ‘highest ‘limit attainable, 
and, secondly, the compulsory acceptance of similar pay 
by workmen of all-grades‘of ability. “The effect of these 
combinations; -and-of the policy thus pursued, is‘only now 
beginning to be visible ; but every day shows more clearly 
what they have done for'the workman himself, ‘and for the 
trade by which he ought to live. During three or four at 
least of the past ten years the workman has been earning 
wages out of which he might have saved a considerable 
capital. ‘By ‘working:a little harder ora ‘little more per- 
sistently he might have done a great deal more than this. 
But of all'the ‘thousands’of men who in ‘the day of *pros- 
perity earned twice‘as much as they did before, and were 
twice as idle into the bargain, how many are there’ who 
have laid up a provision for the hard times now immi- 
nent? The increase of wages corresponded accurately 
with an inordinate growth ‘in the excise returns and in'the 
profits of publicans ; and if these two ‘items ‘are now 
rapidly being reduced, the reason is, not that ‘the 
workman has ‘become more ‘soberly ‘and economically 
disposed, but that he has less to spend. And ‘if the 
material welfare of himself and his family has not per- 
manently improved, what shall we say of his moral con- 
dition? It has improved, no doubt; we are fairly enti- 
tled to say as much as this. But he would be a bold man 
who advocated that the progress made in ‘this respect has 
exceeded or even kept pace with the progress made -by 
all other'classes’in society. 

These'are, however, questions of the more sentimental 
order. The practical problem, and that»which is ‘allim- 
portant at this moment, is-one-which affects the nation at 
large. Will the English workman allow us to retain our 
place as a manufacturing ‘nation, ‘or will he drive the 
trades in which we ‘have hitherto excelled to altogether 
another market? It ‘is idle to say 'that:other *causes‘are 
driving our customers away. Not only common sense, 
but the evidence of “every employer of labour, confirms 
the disagreeable truth that we are being underbid in a 
fair and open market. 

_ English manufacturers cannot compete with foreign 
rivals in trade ; and the reason why they cannot do so is 
purely and simply that they cannot get the work done ‘as 
cheaply in England. ‘We have the materials, as;we had 
before ; we have sufficient skill. But the skill:we have is 
no longer exclusively ours ; and that is the: only thing 
which could:uphold our higher scale of wages. There is 
but one cure forthe malady, which threatens 'to be ‘fatal. 
It is a lowering of wages and an extension of working 
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“hours, with the consent of the elas tak: ‘If the 
‘vast improvement in intelligence which we ‘once looked 
“for in him ‘had been attained, he might ‘himself have’seen 
~what was the alternative. — , he’must learn in the 
“bitter school of adversity which is beginning to strike him 
‘and his*family. It-will-not be the ‘first ‘time that such a 
‘lesson ‘in ‘thrift and selfdenial has been taught to the 
labouring classes. ‘There are men alive who can remember 
when these classes ate black bread,:and were thankful 


“for a morsel of ‘meat ‘once in a ‘week. “They have 


“themselves ‘long forgotten the possibility of “such a 
state of affairs. They have ceased to identify their own 

‘prosperity with that of their country,’and ‘begin to regard 
it as simply antagonistic to that of their employers. "The 
time has ‘arrived for the ‘doctrines which they have latély 


‘been taught to vanish suddenly: away ; and the sooner 


they are made to do so’ the better it will be for the nation 
in general, and a thousand times the better for the ‘work- 
ing man in particular. To eradicate the false presump- 
tions planted a few years ago is now the greatest kindness 
that can be done to the working classes, as it is the ‘best 
means Of saving the manufacturing interests of ‘the 
country. And a sound and common-sense determina- 
tion to give the workman all possible chances may 
perhaps now at least replace the fanciful schemes of 
doctrinaires who have failed. ‘There are employers who 
at the present moment are sacrificing money, time, and 
infinite trouble with a view to securing even in the far 
future the services of their best men. Others, we regret 
to say, are closing their works and handing over to desti- 
tution or the tnion gangs of workmen, for whom,’ by 
suffering a small temporary loss, they might find work. 
But the fault which has brought us to the present pass 
ought to be admitted on the one side as on the other ; 
‘and it is only by self-sacrifice on the part .of every class 
‘that the welfare of any one of them can be permanently 
maintained. 


WATER * GYPSIES. 


On'the ‘first day of January, 1879, the “ idyllic peace ” 
-of ‘the floating population of Englarid was rudely ‘dis- 
turbed, for seventy-two thousand canal children then 
came under the operation of the Ediication Act, and 
the vile cabins in which they live, under the supervision 
of the sanitary inspector. It may seem incredible ‘that a 
whole and distinct class, or caste, of the people—such as 
these “ bargees ” are—should have been able for so many 
~years to‘defy the school inspectors ; but this, nevertheless, 
isthecase. ‘The figures above given do not, however, con- 
vey an adequate idea of the evils with which the educational 
and sanitaryauthorities will:now have-to contend. ‘Besides 


‘the myriads of children, there sare about twentytwo 
‘thousand ‘men, and as many women, few of whom seem 


to entertain the most rudimentary notions as to the con- 
ditions of bodily health,while not five in a hundred of them 
can read or write. For general nastiness and immorality, 
even the rowdiest den in the whiskey-smelling Irish 
quarters of Liverpool might compare favourably with any 
ordinary canal boat. In short, nothing more ‘utterly 
barbarous in the every-day life of England has been 
brought to light since the day when the Legislature inter- 
fered.on behalf of the women and children employed'in 
mines. In numberless instances cases of malignant 
fever, smallpox, and other dangerously contagious 
diseases have been discuvered in those hideous little 
cabins, measuring seven or eight feet by six, which 
accommodate whole families, averaging five, and some- 
times numbering as many as nine persons. Under these 
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circumstances am morning contemporary’s use of the 
_ adjective “idyllic” eae ouch acanih 
as it was not meant in irony, the Times being a journal 
which never condescends to irony, or humour, or much 
wit of any sort. Yet scenes that might kindle the wrath 
of a Commissioner of Sewers may inspire an esthetic 
soul; and a barge immersed in its own shadow on the 
mirror-like water—with its blue streak of smoke curling 
straight upwards, and bargee himself lounging against 
the tiller, a cutty-pipe in his mouth, and his hands in his 
pockets—is no doubt a seductive study for a painter in 
_ colours or in printer’s ink. 

One wonders why all this “ idyllic” barbarism es 
never been taken in hand before. The Canal Act is an 
admirable instance of the piecemeal character of English 
legislation, illustrating, in its unpleasant manner, how the 
English Constitution, like Topsy, was never born, but 
“ growed.” There were three Acts under which 
barge inspection might be included—the Sanitary Act, 
the Factory and Workshops Act, and the Education Act. 
But unfortunately people never sfeak of a barge as a 
factory, or workshop, or house even; so the work of 
beneficent legislation was stopped for want of a defini- 
tion. Finally, however, it dawned upon the legislative 
mind that so long as the conditions of filth, immorality, 
disease, and ignorance were the same, it mattered little 
whether one called their Aadita¢t a factory or a boat. As 
they say of Turkey, it was not the dearth of excellent 
laws that was to be complained of, but the will, or the 
machinery, to put them into execution. The Church, of 
course, rendered all the service that was to be 
expected of her. A curate would sometimes thrust 
his complacent, clean-shaven face in at the cabin- 
door, inquire, with an air of compassion and sub- 
dued severity, whether they had found peace, administer 
a pious pat to the baby’s head, deposit a couple of 
tracts,and disappear. Then, three years ago, the Church 
Congress nobly addressed itself to the subject, and 
announced a paper on the “ Canal Population,” to be 
read some time during the course Of its brief but interest- 
ing session. ‘The Congress was—in vulgar parlance— 
taken in. Mr. George Smith, the apostle of the bargees, 
who was to have read the essay, was discovered to be a 
Dissenter ; and he was very properly prevented, though 
only just in time, from intruding his unhallowed person 
upon the assemblage. 

But, unfortunately, the same perplexity in which the 
subject was involved previously to the summer of 1877 
characterises, to some extent, the Act itself, now that— 
after a year of warning and preparation—it is about to be 
enforced. The difficulty, however, does not lie. in the 
purely sanitary provisions, which are as simple as the work 
of inspection will be easy. The sanitary officers will have 
power to enter a barge at any time they please during the 
day, and they can detect almost at a glance, and with the 
help of the barge-master’s certificate, whether the cabin 
contains the requisite cubic feet of measurement for each 
inmate, and whether and howgirls under the age of sixteen 
are employed, or children of school age. The great pity 
is that the Act will not be quite so simple to the 
bargemen as to the inspectors. When Parlia- 
ment passes a _ law, it compels those whom 
the law concerns to hunt the sense thereof through 
dreary labyrinths of verbiage. ‘To catch, at first trial, the 
meaning of an Act requires a good deal of practice, for 
which neither bargee’s tastes nor past training have 
qualified him. As the Canal Act furnishes no exception 
to the general rule of obscure verbosity, it would perhaps 
be a humane action on the part of Government to boil 
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down their Act into an extract of short lines and sen- 


_tences, which the boatman may | nail over his cabin-door, 


so that whenever he experiences a sense of incertitude 
regarding his duties as a citizen he may know where to 
look for a straightforward Yes or No. | It is in the appli- 
cation of the Educational Code that the chief obstacle 
will be found. The obligation to keep his children at 
school, in some place to which the boat is registered as 
belonging, may amount to a compulsion on the barge- 
man’s part to maintain two establishments—one in town, 
so to speak, the other abroad. This will lead to a demand 
for higher wages—perhaps to strikes and lock-outs ; but 
people have no business to bring into the world children 
whom they do not mean to treat as human beings; and 
so the above inconveniences, if they are unavoidable, 
must be met, and somehow surmounted. On the other 
hand, barges often are stationed for weeks at a time at 
particular depots, in which case the hardship referred to 
might be avoided. But as bargemen are, after all, birds 
of passage, it would require a good deal of official 
minuting and reporting, of a very detailed and precise 
nature, to show that the small gypsies had picked up the 
sum total of learning required, by;driblets and nibblings at: 
vatious stages in their nomadic wanderings. The difficulty 
of the task will be apparent from the fact that there are 
nearly five thousand miles of canal in England, with 
about twenty-five thousand barges. The work will require 
inspection of a general and comprehensive, as well as. 
local and detailed character; and for the former the Act 
does not seem to have made any provision. Mr. George 
Smith’s suggestion for a fourfold division of the canal 
area of the country, with an inspector over each division, 
and a chief inspector to superintend the whole, seems: 
worthy of adoption. We might also venture a suggestion 
of our own. Mr. Smith first won Parliamentary recogni- 


tion for his services in the investigations which led to the 


Brickyards Act. He received the acknowledgments of the 
Government nearly two years ago in the House of Com- 
mons for his share in the groundwork of our canal legis- 
lation. Why not entrust him with the duty of super- 
vising the new regulations in one or other of the capa- 
cities above named ? 





THE FOREIGN CATTLE TRADE. 


On Wednesday last there came into force certain import- 
ant alterations in the rules which affect the importation 
of live cattle into England. In virtue of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill of last year—a measure, it may 
be remembered, which was the most hardly fought piece 
of practical legislation of the whole Session—the Privy 
Council acquired the power of issuing new Orders in this. 
matter, and this power has now_been exercised. 

The new Cattle Orders, though they have been in force- 
but a few hours, have been published for fully a month. 
They have excited violent comment and opposition fromr 
a few persons, but it is remarkable that neither in Parlia- 
ment nor out of it has any politician of eminence meddled 
with the subject. The extreme opponents of the Govern- . 
ment have seen in it, as they would probably see in a 
republication of the’ proclamation against vice-and im- 
morality, evidence of turpitude and of dark designs. The 
extreme partisans of the Government have been chiefly 
occupied with other matters, and, beyond a few casual 
hints that the measure does not go quite far enough, 


have not dealt with it. The subject of beef is, however, 


perennially interesting to Englishmen, and perhaps we, 
who are committed neither to the depreciation of the 
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Government nor to their justification, may be in better’ 
case than some of our contemporaries for the discussion 
of the matter. To rob an Englishman of his beef would 
indeed be grievous, and the principal thing that we have 
to look to is the question whether such terrible robbery 
as this is likely to be committed. : 

It may perhaps be taken for granted that not many 
people have followed with care the somewhat uninterest- 
ing history of cattle disease in England ; but everybody 
has some remembrance, more or less dim, of the great 
pestilence of the last decade, when cattle died by 


thousands; when the staple industries of whole counties, — 


such as Cheshire and Somersetshire, were threatened or 
destroyed ; and when the price of meat almost at a 
bound reached the limit from which it has since shown 
no very striking tendency to recede. Since that time 
constant efforts, spasmodic and partial, but well-inten- 
tioned, have been made to deal with cattle disease. The 
subject has been enveloped in a perfect hailstorm of 
orders, regulations, and what not. On one day such and 
such a beast might be imported, on the next day he 
might not. A drove of cattle crossing half-a-dozen 
counties on their way to market found the regulations in 
force different in each, and were extremely lucky if they 
reached their destination without subjecting the hapless 
owner to multiplied and complicated penalties. Mean- 
while scientific men fought over the nature, symptoms, 
and treatment of rinderpest, pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and- 
mouth disease, as only scientific men can fight. In the 
controversy a few things at last emerged. It became 
clear that certain European countries, Russia and 
Poland in particular, were foci of disease, and that the 
system of allowing free import, and then coming down 
upon infected herds and slaughtering them, was most 
wasteful and uncertain. At the same time, experiment 
showed that the dead meat trade could, if need were, be 
enormously extended, and that this trade would be made 
the cheapest and most effective way of bringing foreign 
beasts to English tables. Lastly, it became obvious that 
English farming was going through a serious stage of 
transition ; that the future prosperity of the, farmer and 
the profitable cultivation of English soil required the 
increase of stock-raising generally, and that this 
increase could hardly be secured unless the danger of 
imported foreign disease were warded off. It was 
these considerations which led to the introduction -of 
the Bill of last Session, and it was these considerations 
which led to that measure being passed after the 
worst that could be said had been said against it. 
The Orders now issued prohibit importation of live 
cattle from Russia, Poland, Roumania, and other 
homes of infection altogether, but allow it from the 
countries stretching from Jutland to Cape Finisterre 
under. certain definite conditions. These Orders have 
nothing to do, it should be said, with the recent 
hardship suffered by Lady Pigot, Mr. Macdonald, and 
other cattle-breeders in the matter of their Paris 
* exhibits.” That, though a bad business, is an old 
affair, and quite independent of the new regulations. 
It is complained of these regulations, first, that they 
unduly favour the country at the expense of the town ; 
secondly, that they savour of protection; thirdly, that 
they will raise the price of meat. If these charges, or 
any of them, could be sustained the case would be a 
grave one. But, in the first place, it remains to be proved 
that the price of meat will be raised by the new Orders 
one farthing on the stone, and if it be not so raised it is 
not clear what the “expense of the town” means. The 
present sources of supply are not touched by the Bill. 
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If we have been in the habit of receiving Russiari cattle 
disguised as German, it is quite time that a stop were put — 
to the practice; and if, as the opponents of the Orders’ 
tell us, the internal Customs’ Regulations of Germany 
are stringent as to cattle disease, it is quite clear that 
German cattle will have no difficulty in gaining entrance 
into England. Ireland and America are not touched 
at all. Denmark, France, Spain, and other countries 
whence a considerable ‘cattle supply is, or might 
be; derived will have the ‘same facilities, to all 


“intents and purposes, that ‘they now have for féed- 
‘ing Great Britain. Beyond this there is the certainty 
‘that the very smallest rise in the price of meat would 


result in the organisation of the dead meat trade from 
America and from Central Europe on an enormous scale. 
Lastly, and most of all, there is the stimulus given to 
home production. This it is which seems to have excited 
most wrath, from some sort of confused idea that this 
stimulus was protection or class legislation. Certainly 
it is protection in one sense, the same sort of protection 
which forbids a man to go about the streets or travel in 
public vehicles when suffering from infectious disorders. 
But this is scarcely protection of the kind which the 
objectors mean. Nobody but blunderers or interested 
persons can confuse a sanitary cordon with a prohibitive 
tariff. The intention of the Orders, as far as farmers are con- 
cerned, appears to be simply that they shall receive the 
same police protection in the discharge of their business 
that every tradesman receives. American calico and 
German linen can be imported into the United Kingdom 
without let or hindrance. But if an American or German 
agent came here to set on fire our manufactories, that 
agent would come under the operation of the law. The 
same is the case with the meat. The healthy beast is 
welcome to come and lower prices if he can by his 
benevolent competition, but the unhealthy beast is not 
welcome to come and infect a hundred of his fellows 
here and so raise the price instead of lowering it. It 
is for the advantage of the whole nation that the food- 
producing capacities of the country should be developed 
to their utmost; they cannot be so developed while 
infection is allowed to discourage the farmer from making 
the most profitable and food-producing use of his land. . 
This, and nothing else, appears to be the spirit in which 
the new Cattle Orders have been framed ; experience will 
very quickly throw more light on their working than all 
the @ priori argument in the world. But meanwhile it 
seems foolish to condemn them on no better ground than 
an altogether mistaken view of economic terms and a 
jealousy of a certain interest. Let the farmers by no 
means be benefited at the expense of the nation, but if 
the nation can be benefited through the farmers, there is 
surely no need to quarrel with our stone because it 
happens to kill two birds. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


> 


A MODEL BANK. 


It is clear, from the current course of events, that none of 
the three systems of banking at present in use in this 
country is calculated to inspire depositors with a com- 
plete sense of security. Neither does any single one of 
them contain within itself all the elements which are 
necessary to ensure thorough safety and entirely efficient 
management. A private bank—that is to say, a banking 
institution carried on, under their own names, by a small 
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number of individuals whose: large fortunes. guarantee,,in | 
a measure, the safety and. proper application. of the: 


deposits confided ‘to them—presents, perhaps; the most | 
the gains ; but’ it. was found. to be -inefficient..in_practice:. 


promising features. But the non-publication. of accounts, 


coupled with.the.absence. of any extraordinary legislation | 


applicable. to such establishments, must: ‘always militate 
against the spread.of the system. Besides, persons pos- 
sessing the colossal capital. requisite ‘for the. purpose, , 
would scarcely be likely to embark. in new business: 
under present conditions,. nor, probably, under any ‘cir- 
cumstances. Private banks:are the growth. of years, and. 
all the existing ones. of any consequence date from a 
period long anterior to. the. progress of the joint-stock. 
principle. Failures‘ of private. banks are comparatively 
rare; and the real. secret of their success lies in the. per- 
sonal interest which the partners in them take in their 
management, as opposed to the perfunctory manner in 
which the salaried officials of a joint-stock bank neces- 
sarily perform their duties. A private banker, especially 
in.the provinces, is thoroughly acquainted with the domes- 
tic and business history of his .clients, and hence. holds 


a position of comparative security. A bank established . 


under the unlimited liability system is theoretically emi- 
nently safe, were it.not that,.at the first fright, the: 
majority of the really solid shareholders. hasten to divest 
themselves. of their liability,,and. that, after the recent 
revelations, no intelligent individual.is likely to trust his 
entire fortune out of his’ own control. The limited lia- 
bility plan is.an excellent one for the. shareholders, but 
depositors naturally prefer the apparently more. extended. 
security of the two. other kinds: of institutions, That a 
large number of depositors are. actually. dissatisfied is 
evidenced by. the great increase in. the. deposits at the 
Bank of England (which is governed, be it remarked, on 
the limited liability system) and by the high price both of 
English: Fundsand ofrailway debentures. It would, wethink, . 
be. possible.to meet all reasonable requirements by a 
fusion of the principles which regulate all three of -the 
existing systems. To a certain extent, such a scheme. is 
actually put in practice. in. France,..which. nation: is 
certainly far ahead of us in financial matters, The 
Société Anonyme” is simply a reproduction of our joint- 
stock. company; but the “ Société en Commandite,? in 
which the: gérants, or directors and managers, are’respon+ 
sible. to the full value of their fortunes, and the coinmandi- 
tatres, or shareholders, only to the. amount: of. their. 
proportion of the. subscribed capital, is to us unknown. 
A modification. of this plan,.on a larger. basis, is perfectly. 
practicable in this country, and would, we. believe,. prove, 
to.be the solution of the difficult problem which.is now 
agitating the minds. of those most interested in ‘financial 
affairs... The. directors of a. bank, whether. limited..or: 
unlimited, receive,,.as a. rule, a remuneration. which. is: to 
them unimportant. ‘They are generally occupied in other 
absorbing avocations, and the time which they can give 
to the business of the bank is, consequently, inadequate. 
Nothing is easier than for them to be deceived, if, indeed, 
they do not, as in recent well-known instances, take advan- 
tage of their directorship to practise deception themselves. 
The managers of a bank receivea salary which, large though 
it usually is, is yet insufficient to.induce them to give to 
their. bank's service..all the. thought ofwhich they, are 
capable, They get no share of the profits, nor do they, 
participate in. the losses;. If the bank collapses they are. 
by, no, means; .as..regards public disrepute, in the same: 
disadvantageous. position:as:a. person who is bankrupt on: 
his.owm account... Few men are so. utterly unselfish.as.to 
prefer their employer's i interest to: their own, and asalaried 
officer is never so efficient as a. man who is working for 
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reputation: ; sonia etl a 
devised. by giving managers a. /antidme, or. per-centage. of 


The managers, having no personal risk. of loss, were wont - 
to force business in order to net..an enhanced annual 


income, and were tempted to indulge in unsound. opera- 


_tions.. The remedy which we propose. is. the tentative - 


establishment of a banking institution by individuals— 

themselves possessing some. considerable means—whose. 
liability should be unlimited, and who,.in addition to 

adequate salaries; should, by; means. of. “ founder’s.. 
shares,” receive a preferential percentage of the: profits... 
The directors, managers, and auditors (which. latter are, 

at present, entirely irresponsible functionaries) should. be 

selected from this body. The. balance. of: the. capital. 

required should: be supplied by, shareholders, whose. 
liability would be.limited: to the amount of their shares... 
Thus there would be individuals working for themselves.. 
with. all the. stimulus that personal advantage gives. to. 

men’s work, while'the shareholders, who would have no: 

control,. could limit their own liability while endowing the- 
representative men: with ample capital. for all. needful. pur- 

poses, for the use of which they would receive a fair return.. 

In. carrying, out. this scheme, it would be: -vise. to leave a. 
portion of thelimited share capital uncalled, inorder to.in- 

spireadditionalconfidence, and thedirectors, managers, and. 
auditors, who: would. hold the unlimited shares, should be. 
men. of knowm means and tried. capacity. The share- 

holders would thus be protected. from. utter ruin, and the~ 
public would,have the important advantage of dealing: 
with an. institution. which combines -all.the. desirable 

features of limited, unlimited, and. private. banks, while. 
comprising none of their undesirable elements.. Properly., 
conducted, such an association would, we. firmly. believe, 

prove to be:a.Model Bank. 


SpanisH Stock.—At the present price of 144, Spanish 
Stock yields"about seven per cent. per annum. As the 
Government seems to be becoming. settled, and as the 
country is largely productive, there. is a possibility that. 
the dividend, now paid at the rate of one-third of the 
nominal value, may, at no distant date, be increased. Ih 
any case, the security is one to which it seems well to 
direct the attention of investors. . 


Post Days on ’CHANGE.—All business in foreign bills’ 
is transacted on the Royal Exchange on!) Tuesdays and.. 
Fridays.,, This. is a relic of the ‘time. when the - foreign... 
mails went,out only on these days. It is also the'custom: 
that. bills*sold on the: Friday should be. paid for’on the: 
following Tuesday, and vite versé... It is therefore possible. 
to. buy a cheque: (say) on Paris om a. Tuesday, to get it. 
cashed the next morning in Paris,.to receive the; returns: 
in London on the Thursday, and to pay for it only on'the. 
Friday. Some’ firms.’ obtain additional ‘capital by’ the 
constant renewal of this process, and themotorious: Lizardi.. 
actually bought a.considerable sum in cheques ‘on: Paris: 
and Antwerp on one post day, and. had disappeared before. 
the pay-day came round. In spite of. the. startling warn- 
ing, thus conveyed..of the. opportunities for fraud: which. 
this. system. affords, the custom still. exists; In) all:other. 
countries purchases of foreign bills. (in . which! there. are: 
daily transactions) are paid in.cash, or on, one day forthe:; 
foregoing. English. foreign. bankers alone insist on. main- 
taining a. system which: offers;: the. strongest. casiihier 
temptations for fraudulent: operations. By law, the pur- 
chase of bills,.under this : plan, is, merely,equivalent to a 
common debt. 
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OUR ‘SCHOOLS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


‘Sir; —“ Eton” asks :what I: mean by making up leeway 
in playhours ; the:answer is, “‘ Compelling boys to: perfect 
‘themselves.in -school-work or composition which were 
not sufficiently prepared at the appointed time, under-a 
special master.” Since ~writing my last I'was''told by a 
boy who is at University College School that there ‘is'a 
special task-master for that purpose, and that is ‘what is 
wanted in every large:school in England. 

“« Eton” says. that his»work passes the ordeal of “my 
tutor ” before showing up to the: form-master. ‘“* Happy 
Eton !” that.is all ©I-can say. But ‘how about boys:at 
many other schools:who-havenot'“ my tutor”? .If Iam 
to understand that:all:-work shown up to the form-master 
is perfect, I can only say “‘Happy form-master !” also ; and 


if I am blissful in my: own conceit and ignorance, “* Happy 


Badger!” too. -I never specified Eton, but’*‘ Eton,” ‘like 
““M.A.,” wél/travel outof the record. For the last time, for 
the information of “ Eton” and “M.A.,” I-will repeat what 
‘a ‘very general complaint ‘is, and it is this : ‘That boys:who 
want a. great deal of teaching do ‘not get’ the:required 
attention, and that the crammer or private tutor ‘has often 
to be called in to teach boys: simple things which they 
ought to have ‘learnt at school. Everybody hasia right 
to his own creed, however foolish that creed may be, and 
mine is this—namely, that in many cases the much- 


despised crammer is nothing more or less than a’clever 


man who has more teaching power and better brains and 
industry and intelligence than very many masters at large 
“schools. No ‘doubt our old Eton, Latin, and Greek 
“grammars are thought to be “cram books” now in many 
schools. If‘ Eton” will read his blue-books he -willsee 
how disrespectfully they “were ‘spoken of, especially my 
old friends “As in presenti” and “Propria qu maribus.” 
One thing I'am quite sure of, which is that the world will 
never produce better scholars than some of those who 
knew no other grammars as boys. I-suppose that ‘it 
would be thought “cram” if a boy who had thoroughly 
mastered the story of the “shipwreck of Aineas—quite 
equal to “Robinson Crusoe”—<or the account of ‘the 
games in the fifth Aineid—quite ‘equal to the University 
boat-race, or the fight between Sayers and Heenan—was 
“set to work to learn’ these stories in French, by which 
means he ‘would havean interest in his work, “owing to 
his thoroughly understanding the subject. Let anyone 
who knows the works of:any “popular ~writer—Walter 
Scott, or Thackeray, or Macaulay, for instance—take up 
_ “a story which he knows by heartin English, and read it 
in the French, see how’easy it.comes. Of course ‘a boy 


must be ‘made to look out the-words in his dictionary’to- 


learn all their meanings, and must parse all the -verbs~as 
he would do in the Latin. Anyone who in his boyhood 
‘constantly learnt Cicero ‘by heart, will remember how 
»comparatively “easy “itwas’to turn the Spectator into 
‘Ciceronic Latin. ‘The reason is obvious enough, it was 
because ‘he’ had learnt ‘his Cicero; and Addison (whose 
papers were generally those selected) was a great scholar 
who thought in Latin and wrote classical English. 

‘The cause of the failure of many boys is the want of 
making learning interesting, and of not handicapping 
boys’ brains~and dispositions. “Nervous boys suffer ter- 
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ribly under the hands of see dtiaait atta ieade 
picious master. All of us must remember the difference 
poe feeling when~under a firm but*genial “master, -who 
“came into school with a cheerful expression ‘of face, as if 


| he hoped that all would go ‘right, contrasted with bei 


under a master who came in cross’ and went~ out ‘crosser 
—to coin a word. An ill-tempered man‘has no business 
‘to be'amaster at all. 
All of us must remember with ‘gratitude: kind wotds 
‘privately “said ‘to ‘us when -we were disheartened ‘from 
“some cause ; ‘or, on the contrary, the-constant “nagging” 
‘of a partial master. Ah! those little encouragements 
makea great “difference in ‘boys’ education, just-as’the 
““nagging,” which is only mental bullying, threw him 
‘back. ‘It is the’same ‘in after-life in the regiment, in the 
‘mercantile ‘or legal world, or even in our’sports, a man 
of genial ‘disposition, who makes the ‘best of everything, 
“makes things go-with a'swing. ~All this ‘is proved bya 
boy who hangs behind under ‘Master ‘A, and’ makes 
‘rapid “strides under ‘Master B; «and “the reason ‘is 
“because -one can ‘teath, ‘and “the other ‘cannot. 
‘Phere “is more ‘than ‘a ‘rumour “afloat ‘that “the 
“Government -will’some day ‘seize ail the great schools 
in England and-establish ‘State “education, as “is “the 
“case on the*Continent. Many ofthe authorities’ 
were in power atthe’ time of the ‘Public Schools Com- 
mission, and who ‘had for themselves and families reaped 
all the benefits of pious Founders’ liberality, stood’quiétly 
by and saw Founders’ wills upset and Founders’ bounties 
scattered to the winds, and ‘some of them aided in‘ the 
work of destruction, and ‘helped to “admit the ‘enemy 
awithin their gates. “If one thing more than another-will 
‘hasten this change in great schools it will be the doings 
Of. head-masters at their late ‘conference, at which some 
“forty or fifty schools ‘were represented, ‘and which “was 


vattended by: some sixty or ‘seventy ‘undermasters, “wh 


were not allowed to speak or vote. And at these conferences 
Paterfamilias, the most interestéd party, is excluded too. 
There is’so much*unwillingness “on ‘the ‘part of *head- 
‘masters to defer'in any’way to public opinion, that‘when 
the time fora radical change comes a curriculum-will be 
‘established for thewants of the public at ‘large, arid ‘it 
won't be left'to masters to decide*what ‘shall or shall-not 
he taught, but they ‘will be required to “teach what'the 
State demands. 

Only’ see ~what the ‘School of ‘Art is ‘doing at “South 
Kensington, or the Engineering School at the ‘Crystal 
Palace! ‘The reason of the success in both is ‘because 
each pupil is individually taught, and: there are’ sufficient 
teachers to instruct them. And I-will venture to“say 
that with similar advantages a large number of the“ idle 
and inattentive and might-do-better ” class of boys would 
learn easily and well.—Yours obediently, § “BADGER. 





COMPETENT DRAMATISTS. 
TO THE EDITOR “OF ‘THE 2EXAMINER. 
Srr,—I am writing, I venture to bélieve, in strict accofd- 
‘ance-with ‘the traditions of the paper which you conduct 
‘when‘I claim your attention ‘to a matter that affects the 
“stage. Sixty years ago the Examiner was feviled in no 
“measured terms by a critic: in Blackwood for daring | to 
“support the élder Kean, but even the merciless reviewer 
‘had to -acknowledge ‘that it exercised a “dominion, over 
“all Gramatic concerns.” ‘So wide an empire can scarcély 
“be. yours in days when. newspapers’ multiply among ‘us 
after a fashion which: startles old fogies like myself; but, 
“at all: events, I may fairly credit you with a desire to do 
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all you can to supply honest. criticism, and to be just 
to both authors and managers. a FSi? 

Mr. Burnand has written a letter to a daily paper in 
which he combats the opinion very often advanced nowa- 
days that there is a great lack of dramatic authors. He 
mentions several writers, inferring that these gentlemen 
have done good original work; and he cites, with no 
undue egotism (as it seems to me), his own comedy— 
“ Our Club,” at the Strand—as a specimen of bright and 
pleasant original work—these adjectives I beg you to 
understand being mine and not Mr. Burnand’s. And 
then he goes on to say in a few sentences which are the 
real gist of his letter :—‘ There is, I fearlessly assert, no 
lack of ‘competent dramatists.’ But where is the work 
for their idle hands to do—for adaptation is but recrea- 
tion—as long as managers, unable to rely on their own 
unaided judgment, eagerly bid against one another for any 
piece that has received the Parisian imprimatur? And 
then the lucky purchaser of the right of representation 
places it in the hands of some competent dramatist—no, 
I forgot, such persons have no more existence than Mrs. 
Harris or the gods of the heathen, so let us say in the 
hands of some incompetent dramatist, but competent 
adapter—who trims the play according to certain require- 
ments; real or imaginary, and—the trick is done!” Mr. 
Burnand is rather too hard, perhaps, upon his “ com- 
petent adapters,” but that is not the point at issue. Let 
me come, then, to his assertion that we have no lack 
of competent dramatists. 

In my humble opinion Mr Burnand is right, and before 
saying why I think so I must clear the ground by remark- 
ing that this is no personal question. It has nothing 

-to do either with his original pieces and adaptations, or 
anybody else’s work : it is simply an inquiry into a subject 
which concerns managers, authors, and actors; which 
concerns also all who care for histrionic art, and therefore 
interests, I make bold to say, the conductor of the 
EXAMINER and his readers. Mr Burnand, I have said, 
is right. There is no lack of dramatists, but they have 
no chance of showing what they can do. Take the 
novels of the day: there are plenty of good plots, there 
is an abundance of bright dialogue, there is no want of 
dramatic situation, there is, above all, no lack of the 
inventive faculty, and it may fairly be presumed that 
some few (I am desirous of speaking within bounds) of 
these writers could give us good plays. But what chance 
have they if they attempt to do so? How can they get 
at managers? What encouragement have they to try and 
gain a hearing? I answer emphatically that any man who 
respects himself will rather keep to his novels, his stories, 
or his leading articles, than run after the managers of the 
day. They profess to want plays, and yet they will not 
read those sent in by men who have at least a claim 
to a fair hearing, if only from the fact that they 
have won their spurs in other branches of _lite- 
rature. ‘That is all very well,” says the manager 
“but it does not follow that they can write plays.” 
Granted. I contend, however, that such men are enti- 
tled to a civil hearing, and that they have no chance of 
obtaining under the present régime. It is just possible 
to get a piece produced, or else, as the reader will 
already haye said to himself, how is it that any plays are 
brought out at all? And yet it must in nine cases out of 
ten be accomplished with so grave a loss of self-respect 
that few competent men care to attempt it. You can, for 
instance, earwig a manager, or exercise a lavish hospitality 
towards his leading man. You can also write a piece for 
a young woman—I beg pardon, a young lady—who is 
more remarkable for the sheen of her diamonds than the 
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brillance of her acting, and who keeps a brougham on 
thirty shillings a week, and then you may obtain a hear- 
ing. Nor has an alternative plan been without its advan- 
tages. You may become a dramatic critic on a daily 
paper, and tout for adaptations until they fall into your 
appreciative lap, it being perfectly well understood that 
condign vengeance (in the aforesaid daily) would fall upon 
the manager who refused your aid. It will be obvious, 
then, that all these methods of obtaining a hearing are 
contemptible in the eyes of those writers who respect 
themselves, or who can make money in any other way, 
and hence arises the cry that there are no competent 
dramatists. 

Be it understood that I am not saying that a dramatist 
is to be picked up like a blackberry off a hedge when those 
fruits are in season. Such a man will be a vara avis 
(pardon that miserable scrap of Latin from a man who is 
not a member of the House of Commons) to the end of 
all time. All I contend for is, that a writer who 
attempts the drama, be he competent or not, has a very 
hard fight nowadays before he can get a manager even to 
look at his work. I am prepared for the answer that 
such work would probably turn out of no use for stage 
purposes. Very likely it might doso. But, at all events, 
managers have no right to whine about the lack of 
competent dramatists till they have read what is sent in 
to them by even a few of the would-be dramatic authors 
of the period, and until they give original authors of some 
standing a fair hearing with the herd of adapters. 

Therefore, sir, I say “ditto” to Mr. Burnand, and 
remain,—Your obedient servant, 

London, Jan. 1, 1879. C. 


THE COUNTRY AND THE SCHOOL BOARD 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


Sir,—In your last week’s article on the School Board 
system ‘throughout the country, you base an attack on the 
London School Board on very novel grounds; namely, 
that it attracts the better classes of children, and excludes 
the worse, by imposing high fees in its schools. It has 
often been accused of charging too low a fee, and 
thereby emptying the neighbouring voluntary schools 
of their children, but never before of the opposite 
offence. 

You mention, as an instance of the London Board’s 
desire to raise the fees, that a public meeting was held in 
Chelsea to protest against the fees in the Marlborough 
Road Board school being raised from 1d. to 2d. The 
School Board were, however, entirely innocent of any 
such attempt; it was the Education Department which 
insisted, in spite of the protests and arguments of the 
Board, in increasing the fee, and the Board, while at one 
with the public meeting, only consented to the increase 
when they found it was no longer of any avail to protest. 
You mention that in 1870 a promise was held out that 
the education rate should never exceed 4d. The educa- 
tion rate in the metropolis will this year be 54d. The 
reason for this increase over the original so-called promise 
is that the amount of school accommodation required for 
London was greatly under-estimated in 1870. It was 
then supposed that only 100,000 Board places would 
have to be provided. There are now provided, or in 
course of provision, 240,000 School Board places ; while 
at the same time the voluntary system has added 18,000 
places to its numbers of 1871, and this in addition to 
filling up all gaps caused by the closing or transference of 
poor or inefficient schools.—I am yours, &c., B. 
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TO MISS ELLEN TERRY AS OPHELIA. 


Nor for a form instinct with rarest grace ; 

Not for those tones whose tenderness divine 

Gives sweeter music e’en to Shakespeare’s line ; 
Not for the passion breathing in thy face, 
Whereon each swift emotion comes apace, 

And leaves the answering tear-drop in our eyne ; 

Not for thy perfect gestures, where design 
And impulses of nature interlace : 
But for a mightier magic that would wake 

With Orphic power the everlasting hills, 

That changes as the wayward wind that fills 
With sudden smile the melancholy lake,— 
We crown thee o’er Ophelia’s dirge-less sod ;— 
And see in Art the benison of God. 

H. SaviLE CLARKE. 


* HAMLET” AT THE LYCEUM. 


Monpay, December the 3oth, will be long remembered 
by all interested in the drama, for on that night were 
realised the dream and efforts of a life— Mr. Henry 
Irving opened the Lyceum Theatre for the first time 
under his own personal management, and, by a revival of 
the piece in which he made his name, showed that he 
had accurately estimated the feeling of the public. To 
say that the reception of this popular actor was enthu- 
siastic would be to say little. Never, probably, has there 
been seen so thoroughly appreciative an audience as was 
assembled on that Monday night to witness “ Hamlet” 
under the new management; and well did Mr. Irving 
deserve it, for he has spared neither pains nor expense in 
order to ensure the success of the revival, and for the 
elevation of the Art he loves so well. The house, both 
before and behind the curtain, has been redecorated 
throughout; and the exquisite taste displayed in the 
blending and harmonising of colour must satisfy the 
most exacting critic. On the stage itself nothing has 
been neglected. The piece is mounted in a manner 
hitherto unknown to the Shakespearian drama. The dress- 
ing is very fine, while the magnificent scenery and the 
perfect detail of every room and hall in the Castle is very 
striking. If exception could be taken, it would be at the 
scene where Osric acquaints Hamlet of the wager the 
King has laid with Laertes. It seems too modern—the 
regular gravel path and trim border being somewhat out 
of keeping with the Denmark of that era. 

The acting of Mr. Irving has been so widely dis- 
cussed that new argument is hard to find. Those who 
hold his interpretation of the Prince to be the correct 
one, have long ago made up their minds on the subject, 
and those who are at odds with him will not easily be 
brought to think otherwise. Be that as it may, all must 
acknowledge his acting to be of the highest order, and 
never has he excelled the performance of his opening 
night. Much of the mannerism which has been so con- 
demned has disappeared, and Mr. Irving portrayed the 
fervour, passion, and wayward spirit of the unfortunate 
Prince of Denmark with an intensity and meaning that 
was particularly marked. The climax of triumph, rage, 
and horror at the conclusion of the “play act” was 
exceedingly fine, and the dead silence which preceded 
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the burst of cheering as Hamlet sank overcome into the 
King’s chair, testified how thoroughly the audience 
appreciated and realised the grand conception. . Equally 
fine in delivery and artistic force was the well-known 
speech to the players, and in the rendering of the 
soliloquies the words seemed but the unwitting utterance 
of thought, which is undoubtedly what they are meant to 
be. There is one point on which we cannot agree with 
Mr. Irving, and that is in the soliloquy “To be or not to 
be.” After the repetition of the. argument comes 
“there’s the respect that makes calamity of such. long 
life.” Mr. Irving emphasises the word respect, Now, 
we take it that the word signifies in this case retrospect, 
or, that because of the dreams that may come after death® 
calamity is in this respect made of such long life. 
Whereas if stress is laid on the word “ respect” it convéys 
the meaning of courtesy. And now to speak of 
Ophelia, in which character Miss Ellen Terry appeared 
for the first time. Expectations had been great, and 
expectations were not disappointed. A more perfectly 
realistic Ophelia it would be impossible to find. True . 
artistic talent shone out in every gesture, and every 
inflexion of her voice, and the grace and charm of her 
acting carried the audience by storm. . Thoroughly has 
she grasped the character, and, what is more, has 
endowed it with a somewhat new and perfectly justifiable 
reading. It has been customary for those enacting the 
part to consider Ophelia’s madness the result of her 
father Polonius’ death ; but Miss Terry strikes the key- 
note on Hamlet’s desertion and the seeming loss of his 
love. This she shows strongly in her speech, “ Oh, what 
a noble mind.” And though her father’s death is the 
last straw that oversets her tottering mind, Hamlet is the 
real cause ; and in strewing the flowers it is not (as is 
generally done) on the supposed grave of her father that 
she throws them, but all through her eyes are fixedon 
some imaginary vision—doubtless that of her lover 
Prince. Such a rendering of the character naturally 
secured for Miss Ellen Terry an ovation second only to 
that of Mr. Irving, and equally well deserved. 

Mr. Chippendale and Mr. Mead, the former as 
Polonius, and the latter as the ghost, are well known in 
their parts ; suffice it to say that they were as admirable 
as ever. Although we have heard Polonius’ advice to 
his son better given by Mr. Chippendale, still we cannot 
say wherein the speech fell short. Miss Pauncefort as 
the Queen gives a conscientious presentation of that some- 
what thankless part, and Mr. Forrester as the King acts 
and speaks forcibly, if a little hurriedly. Horatio, as 
played by Mr. Swinbourne, is rather heavy, and we 
confess to liking him better as Claudius. Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew, beautifully dressed, plays the small part alloted 
to him, namely, that of Osric, with skill, and though we 
should be sorry to lose so good an impersonation of Osric 
we think he should be found filling a more important 
réle. The Laertes of Mr. Cooper is the weakest of the 
whole cast. Entirely out of his element, he fails to give the 
part either pathos, force, or character ; his best scene is in 
the last, where he kills Hamlet with the poisoned foil. 

Punctually at 7.30, as advertised, the curtain rose, and 
at a quarter to twelve it fell on what will rank as the most 
successful revival of the present day. Mr. Irving, in 
answer to enthusiastic calls, made a short speech, and ‘it 
must be highly gratifying to him to feel that by his efforts 
he has enabled the public to witness a representation of 
Shakespeare which for completeness has never been 
equalled, and such as in the future is not likely to be 
surpassed, and all associated with him must feel it an 
honour to have assisted at such a performance. 
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“THE PANTOMIMES. a 


Les jours. se passent et se-ressemblent, and this is not half 
so true of the days asof the pantomimes. It may be 
that “performers of «marked «histrionic ability consider 
‘pantomime unworthy of .serious ‘study, or readers may 
undeniable‘ fact that humorous’ talent, as expressed in 
“pantomime (and in the verbal extravaganzas which now 
“passounder that name) is remarkably and unaccountably 
vrare. -It is‘said that Rich:could draw tears by the pathos 
of his pure pantomimic action—Rich ‘did not speak on 
‘the: stage for the excellent reason that ‘he:could not, and 


“the shrewd cleverness for which Colley Cibber gives him 


credit did :not extend to an aptitude for doing justice:to 
chis mother tongue. Perhaps’something—possibly much— 
smust here ‘be allowed for the sexaggeration of ‘contem- 
"porary:critics, who seem ‘invariably to stretch*a point.on 
‘behalf of popular characters; ibut <allowing <a’ very 
liberal discount for excessive »commendation, there 
seems strong ‘ground for the belief that Rich, Grimaldi, 
and many of their less famous confréres exhibited a com- 
"prehension of the language of dumb show which, snow 
athat: Mr. W. H. Payne is dead and Mr. Frederick 
‘Payne lost to the stage, is quite obsolete. 

'The ballopens at. Covent Garden with a most gorgeous 
pageant: founded on the well:known fairy tale of “ Jack 
vand).the Beanstalk.” The whole fun of what ‘may 
be; called the first part of ‘the: entertainment lies in 
‘two-comic songs—“ Says ‘Moses to Aaron” and “Can 
syou wonder when :trade’s so bad.” Mr. G. H. Mac- 
Dermott,-of music-hall celebrity, has .been engaged, so 
that ‘the srendering »of ‘these ~songs from that’ very 
questionable point of ‘view ‘could -not be better. 
‘Although allowing that they are both ~exceedingly 
fanny, * they sare -hardly ~what the young family, ‘the 
degitimate supporters of pantomime, should be regaled 
with, .1t »swill «also be» hailed ‘by :many~ with great 
goy «when .the time comes for people to ‘be allowed 
to discover. for themselves:where “ Moses:was when 
the, light; went out” without being asked the question 
cat salmost ‘every pantomime: and burlesque in London. 
sMiss: Leslie plays Jacki with spirit, and sings *well, -and 
oMr.oMerbert Campbell is fairly comic :as his mother, 
wwhile; Master Lauri:as the dog is as good’as can be. 
eWithiallthis, however, itis more:as.a spectacle of ‘scenic 
effect: that. the ‘Covent Garden »pantomime of 1878 -will 
ebe. famed for. 

“Oinderella” has been chosen and:maltreated for the 
-Drary.Lane Annual. The Cinderella here shown:is:not 
othe»patient little drudge-whose sad:childhood has touched 
ithe! ‘hearts of so. many children. Qn: ‘the ‘contrary, Miss 
Victoria Vokes presents. Cinderella as ia pert:and: frisky 
odamsel, -whose-banishment to. the kitchen ‘is « easily :com- 
wprehensible. «Mr. Frederick Vokes ‘displays his usual 
»agility,. and «reproduces pantomimic: devices: with which 
ohis,admirers’ are perfectly familiar, in the character of 
«Cinderella’s father, :the Baron ~Pumpernickel. «Mr. 

Fawdon: Vokes is once more ‘the «attendant ‘of the prin- 
heipal personage, and acts:as he :has :been accustomed to 
act: for anany years ; ‘while ‘the: fourth: member of the 
cfamily,: Miss Jessie—for.the brightest of »all, who>was 
iiknown.as>Miss Rosina Vokes, has left the stage—some- 
owwhat drily-enacts the-Prince. ‘Mr. E. iL. Blanchard’s book 
‘cof this, whichis understood:to be xhis::twenty-ninth con- 
asecutive ‘Christmas play for Drury Lane, is, considering 
call things, very neat ar. 1. resh ;~a ccireumstance, ‘how- 
ever, which: hearers will-not:be apt: to adiscover, owing ‘to 

the inability :of :mostiof the performers:to speak the lines 
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set down for them. Most.of the sceneryis very tawdryand 
poor, and the old custom of transforming characters of the 
play into personages of the harlequinade, as rewards and 
punishments for virtues and offences, has. fallen into 
desuetude. “To speak of “comic business” following 
would bea gross'and deplorable misnomer. | 

Some comic power is displayed in the Gaiety pan- 
tomime.of “ Jack the Giant Killer,” a revival of a piece 
by Mr. H. J. Byron produced_at. the. Princess’s some 
twenty years since. A Mr. Elton, the giant’s page, has 
many of the qualities which make a burlesque actor, and 
his dancing is not without expression. ‘Another unusually 
good dancer appears-as ‘a benighted “peasant, and in that 
character performs .a ‘singularly “ingenious “act with a 
Mdlle. GEnea, -who plays Will-o’th’-Wisp. Mechanical 
contrivances are cleverly employed ‘by. the young ladys 
and the result is graceful as well as surprising, for very 
unexpectedly the Will-o’-th’-Wisp is seen flying over. the 
peasant’s head, or alighting by his. side from a distant 
part of the stage. ‘The illegitimate introduction of an 
entertainer into the harlequinade who has no sort of 
connection with the subject of the play is at this theatre 
made easily excusable, as Lieutenant Cole, a ventriloquist 
of very remarkable power and much humour, finds here 
an opportunity for presenting himself. At the Aquarium 
a dull version of “ Aladdin” is saved from insignificance 
by the «droll «antics of Mr. Paul | Martinetti, a quiet and 
unobtrusively diverting pantomimist. “Mr. Charles Col- 
lette, an actor who-has done some good work—notably as 
the Sergeant in Mr. Robertson’s “Ours ”—fails to makeany 
impression in the part of the magician, Abanazar, torwhich 
che scondescends. At the Crystal Palace the “story of 
Robinson Crusoe ” is:worked out»with a fair-amount of 
-success. The Grecian is a theatre:in»a somewhat inac- 
scessible: district, .to*which visitors .are: attracted by the 


eacrobatic featsof Mr. George Conquest, and this’ year 


the usual “jumps” and “flights” are duly made and 
taken, while, in »addition, Mr. Conquest ‘appears as a 
porcupine. It is claimed for him:that he: has devoted 
cmany years to the “manufacture of his encasement, 
cand to a sstudy /of the sanimal’s ‘habits and ‘pecu- 
liarities. . Mr. Conquest’s knowledge is probably unique, 
therefore, and we «are quite ready to believe that 
he is ‘very like ia porcupine. Sundry pantomimes ‘at 
other houses present no feature which calls for special 
:notice. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[First Notice. ] 
THe Winter Exhibition at the Grosvenor’ Gallery con- 
sists of drawings °by the old «masters ‘and’ water-colour 
“drawings by artists of the British School. Thus the 
-exhibition has,:as of old, a distinct educational value, 
and, indeed, art students should ‘be »grateful to »Sir 
Coutts Lindsay for thus gathering »together priceless 
Sketches and aluable ‘paintings which but few ’ people 
would: be: able to study:in their “permanent homes «in 
othe various: private collections of:'the* kingdom. © Such 
-an exhibition as ‘this:would ‘have ‘delighted the heart 
of Sir Joshua ‘Reynolds, whose’ “Study* the works of 
the great masters: for: ever”: was’the ‘key-note to ‘one of 
his most eloquent discourses. ~Andhere'is an opportunity 
for sstudy,of acspecial kind. These »wonderful drawings 
enable iusto seexthe:isteps! by .which (the »great »masters 
arrivedsat that petfection»which>the ‘world ‘has so long 
admired,:and there is nothing more: profoundly instrac- 
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deal. depends: upon the authenticity of these drawings, 


and. we notice. that. Sir, Coutts. Lindsay: and: his. co-. 


director, Mr.. Comyns Carr, wisely, commit themselves to 


no decisive. statements on:;this point in the: catalogue... 


Each drawing, if accepted, is:taken with the description 
given: bythe possessor, and that: is-considered sufficient. 
But: it may fairly be» understood; that -Mr.:Carr; whose 
opinion on:such matters is entitled: to great. weight, has. 
exercised: some: sort . of: general. supervision; and that 
all possible: care has» been. taken to: go: to collee- 
tions of good) standing, and: not»: to” take» drawings 
without. someinquiry as to their:historys The prin- 
cipal:: contributors, it may be noted, are: the . Earl 
of. Warwick, and Messrs. Cheney, Holford; Prescott; 
Hewett, Malcolm,;. Knowles; Roupell, Robinson, and 
Russell ; while a large number of ‘admirable. drawings 
come from Christchurch College, Oxford, to which 
they. were bequeathed. by General. Guise. 

There are nearly eight hundred drawings in all exhibited 
at. the Grosvenor Gallery, and the conscientious student 
will, no doubt, spend. many. days ‘in. patient. exploration 
amid: this: splendid collection: It is obvious; however; 
that its size precludes us from offering more than a 
general idea. of. the riches it contains, for by: com- 
mencing with the earlier’ Italian Masters, we find 
examples ascribed to Cimabue;,Gaddo Gaddi, and draw- 
ings by: Mantegna, Perugino, , Botticelli, Lionardo; da 
Viney, and Correggio. Christ Church sends most of the 
Lionardos, and it will be remembered that the Grosvenor 
was. very rich in.these last. year when her Majesty’s magni- 
ficent. collection was.on view here.. The series of sketches. 
numbered. from. 88. to. 98. are, all of them, of exquisite 
beauty, only rivalled by the red chalk studies of Correggio. 
The: most. noticeable works by:Mantegna area pen and 
bistre..drawing from “ The Entombment,” and the magni-. 
ficent design for a chalice, which was engraved. by: Hollar 
in. 1840.. We. must. perforce. pass ‘over, however; many. 
noteworthy sketches and come to what is, perhaps, the 
chief. feature: of. the: Exhibition—the. glorious. series of 
drawings by Rembrandt. It is. well-nigh impossible. to 
express.-in' words, the. sense of. power’ with . which. these 
sketches—most of. them. comparatively slight ones—im- 
' press, us.; Even where.a: drawing consists only of a few 
of.. the. roughest. pen. strokes, dashed: on to the paper 


apparently as rapidly as the hand could execute.them, it’: 


is,, marvellous what.an amount.it conveys. Look, for 
example, at. “An Old. Man. leaning. on a.. Staff” 
(290), at “Christ with. St... Peter. walking. on. the. 


Sea.” (299)—a most masterly, sketch,. hasty and: rough, , 


but infinitely farcible.: In a:rather more finished:style.is.a 


beautiful little drawing of)‘ A Woman in: Dutch Costume.’ - 


(324), while a sheet.of sketches of:‘‘ Heads” (309); shows’ 
the most; admirable grasp of character... 
Sleeping: Child ” (318) is.a marvel of thesaccomplishment 
of: expression. by the slightest.means... “ St. John” (321), 
the subject.of the etching, shows,sound..anatomy, though 


indicated.only by-lines. ._Exquisitely beautiful,,too,are some. 
of ithe landscapes, notably:a highly-finished drawing in. sepia. 
of.‘ A Winter Scene in. Holland ” (298),.‘‘ A-Cottage and. 
Trees, with.Canal,” and, another: Dutch..landseape.(295):.. 

-, We: see, in, fact,,.in. all. these, precisely, the: .charac- . 
teristics which made Rembrandt the greatest ; etcher. 


that. ever. lived... Here isthe. expression:of,.thought-by 
line, which.is the.essence of .etching; which: serves to: 


separate it so distinctly from, and. place. itso. fax..above. 
engraving, though.much. ignorant balderdash is..written. 


on. this. subject by: engravers desirous.of. claiming for. the. 
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men.as Raphael and Rembrandt.: Of. course -a good. 


“ A Study of: a. 
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mere work of the copyist the honours of original art. 
This series of drawings impresses also upon us the fact, 
well put by Mr. Hamerton,, that Rembrandt “always 
sketched, and his most finished work is sketching 
carried forwards.” And what'sketching itis! Not a line 
too much. . Not one. without its use and value: in..ther 
picture... Not one that we:could spare... The. eye .of the» 
master has seen.exactly what would. express his thought,., 
and. his. hand; has; executed. it. with unswerving, 
fidelity.. We can. conceive; few sketches: more, full» 
of. wholesome. teaching, if. rightly,. studied; and. it. is.. 
to: be: haped. that -the. lessons to be. gained from these. 
Rembrandts will not be. thrown away upon the. younger 
generation. of our. artists. In, the vestibule facing the: 
staircase as.you ascend to the gallery, there is.a magnifi- - 
cent cartoon. for. a: symbolical .representation. of Charit; ; 
(490) by. Michael Angelo... It is.executed in black. chalk, 
upon. brown paper,.and was formerly in» the. Buonarotti, 
Palace.; Among. the Raphael drawings which: most. 
deserve attention we may instance the:study fora. portionr: 
of the composition. of a ‘ Deposition. from the Cross”> 
(522), and two sketches of.a‘‘ Madonna and.Child with. 
St. John” (534), while “An Angel and Sybil” (523), paxt.; 
of the fresco in. the:church.of. Santa..Maria della Pace; 
in Rome, is most striking. 

Next in point. of interest, perhaps, are. some: very., 
quaint and. charming sketches by artists of the; Dutch, 
school.. “The Quay of .a: Dutch Port,” by.E.. Vanider., 
Velde,.a.clever design for carving by W.. Van.der. Velde,., 
and one or two delightful. little landscapes. by.Cuyp.are. 
especially noticeable.. Passing: by some: exquisite: work... 
by Claude Lorrain and. noteworthy examples of Frago-- 
nard and Watteau, with some. admirable Albert. Diirers,,, 
we: come. to the. large collection of} drawings -by.the.. 
French painter Ingres.. These. are. exhibited in .the. 
water-colour gallery,.and this artist has never been_so well 
represented. in this.country before, though. his: picture» 
“La Source” attracted a good. deal. of. notice: at..the. 
International Exhibition of 1862. The pupil.of -David,,; 
Ingres went to Rome,.,and for fourteen years . he. 
devoted. himself. mainly to the study,of the worker 
of Raphael. He won a reputation: in: Italy. before. 
he ever. exhibited. in. his: native country,. but: the. first. 
picture he sent. to. the Sadon was.'a great. success, andi: 
he returned to Paris and founded:a:school... No painter ever.; 
had more virulent:opponents.as.-well as enthusiastic. ad:., 
mirers, facts easier to: understand after a study,of. his.pic-. 
tures than from:an.inspection.of the designs: here shown. 
These. are. remarkable for. delicacy,;of. touch; , sound. 
draughtsmanship,.and.in..many.cases.the.composition is. 
admirable. The:principal.designs here,are the large one. 
of the “ Apotheosis.of Homer.” (663),,.which is:on .they, 
ceiling of the Louvre ;.a striking pencil.drawing of “ King,; 
Midas” (667), in which.the:action of the figure ofa. seryant, 
entering and seeing the king’s ears, is finely rendered; ‘The. 
studies:of Angels for.“ The,Vow.of.Louis XIII”. area 
particularly interesting, seeing that it..was the, first. 
historical composition. Ingres:sent taxthe:Salon,and did. 
much.towin- himreputation. | The.studies:for the;Lictors., 
in, * The..Martyrdom: of. St. Sympharien.” show.,sound,; 
‘anatomical. drawing, while: there.are , also. some very 
remarkable. studies.. of . drapery, and . several. portraits) 
drawn.. with. rare. delicacy... The..entire collection. is. 
profoundly, interesting, and reveals higher. powers:in thet 
French. artist. than most people. -suspected... We.: shall, 
return. on:another occasion .to the. consideration: of, ie 
water-colours by. artists of the British.school.. 

Biecrric LicntT REFLECTORS.—Chappuis: Factory, 69, 7 
Street.—[ADVT.] 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE TOTAL ABSTAINER. 


Tuat lively old water-drinker of genius, Mr. George 
Cruikshank, who played “Hamlet” ex amateur at fifty, 
and could dance you a break-down and double-shuffle in 
his grand climacteric, would have been hotly indignant 
if he could have lived to become familiar with certain 
recent aspects of the great Temperance Question. Ina 
picture which combined a maximum of moral truth with 
a minimum of artistic taste, he tried to drive poor 
humanity once and for ever away from the” Bottle ; 
and he was not much daunted when a wine-loving 
humourist retaliated with an equally horrible caricature 
representing the hideous creatures to be seen in a Drop 
of Water magnified under the microscope. For a con- 
siderable period the teetotallers have really been having 
the best of it. ‘Their wonder of stump orators, Mr. J. B. 
Gough, having by strictly abstaining from stimulants 
attained a patriarchal beard and a stentorian power of 
lung, has made the licensed victualler tremble, from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats. Following in the wake 
of this noisy platitudinarian, numberless bad and good 
physicians have had an epidemic of abstinence. Physi- 
cians, like other people, or, rather, more than other 
people, are subject to periodical crazes. Now it is a 
craze for bromide of potassium, or some other panacea ; 
again, as recently, it is a craze against all sorts of intoxi- 
cating liquors. ‘Happily, the reaction has at last set in, 
and the leading doctors of the day have banded together 
to put down that most irrepressible and pernicious of all 
propagandists, the Total Abstainer. After the remarkable 
séries of articles now appearing in the Contemporary 
Review—a series which must do incalculable good, and 
for which society has reason to be grateful to the able 
editor—the advocates of Total Abstinence can scarcely 
have another word to say. When such high living autho- 
tities as Sir James Paget, Sir’ William Gull, Dr. Risdon 
Barnett, Dr. Radcliffe, and Mr. Brudenell Carter, all 
spéak more or less in favour of alcohol, the consensus of 
testimony is overpowering ; and it is to be hoped that after 
this, ‘and at least for a time, we may be spared the familiar 
legend of the Total Abstainer who died triumphantly in 
his bed at eighty, after having kept all the command- 
ments, and drunk nothing stronger than toast and water. 

‘And yet, in reading these remarkable articles, we 
are struck by nothing so much, at a first glance, as 
by the overmastering moral influence of that fierce 
and frenzied being, the Total Abstainer, over even 
these tolerably impassive medical experts. So potent 
is enthusiasm, and so great is organisation, that 
the doctors of the day feel strange diffidence and 
hesitation in giving Total Abstinence the lie direct. 
Sometimes, conscious of a wild water - drinker’s 
eye upon them, they become almost timorous, 
and murmur with Sir William Gull, “ But though the 
use of alcohol in moderation may be beneficial (he has 
just asserted roundly, by the way, that it #s beneficial), 
I'very much doubt whether there are not some kinds of 
food which might take its place ;” and he adds, vacil- 
lating feebly, “If I am myself fatigued with overwork, 
I ent raisins, instead of ‘drinking wine.” Sometimes, on 
the other hand, they gather courage to boldly defy the 
water-drinker, and cry with Dr. Moxon and Ecclesiastes, 
“ Be not righteous overmuch, neither make thyself over- 
wise.” But in all the cases under consideration, we per- 
ceive how strong, to almost intimidating, is the power of 
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the virtuous’ teetotaller over the ‘respectable medical!) 


profession, and how much courage it required to speak : 
the sober truth in the face of such a tremendously black-» 
coated combination. This does not prevent Dr. Moxon © 
asserting roundly that teetotallers, as a body, are “‘sensi- » 
tive, good-natured people, of weak constitution!” For” 
our own part, we rather quarrel with the adjective “ good- 
natured.” Your uncompromising, proselytising, pug- 
nacious teetotaller is too much of a murmuring and. 
too little of a good fellow. He approaches the col- 

lective intelligence of the community as a priest too often 

approaches the blacks, and arguments failing, is ready 
at any moment to resort to excommunication. s 

It is not to be supposed for a moment that the 
doctors express any doubts of the destructive effects of » 
alcohol in excess. What, for example, can be more 
terribly true than the following picture of the fate of 
the inveterate drinker ?— 

“When the sot has descended through his chosen course 
of imbecility, or dropsy, to the dead-house, Morbid Anatomy 
is ready to receive him—knows him well. At the fost- 
mortem she would say, ‘ Liver hard and nodulated. . Brain 
dense and small ; its covering thick.’ And if you would 
listen to her unattractive but interesting tale, she would trace 
throughout the sot’s body a series of changes which leave 
unaltered no part of him worth speaking of. She would tell 
you that the once delicate, filmy texture which, when he was 
young, had surrounded like a pure atmosphere every 
fibre and tube of his mechanism, making him lithe and 
supple, has now become rather a dense fog than a pure 
atmosphere :—dense stuff, which, instead of lubricating, has 
closed in upon and crushed out of existence more and more 
of the fibres and tubes, especially in the brain and liver : 
whence the imbecility and the dropsy.” 


The only comment to be made on this, perhaps, is that © 
inveterate tea-drinking might produce quite as lament-. 
able a result ; nay, that it might be induced even by too 
persistent a course of the hot buttered toast so much 
loved by Mr Chadband. But Dr. Moxon, the physician 
to whom we owe that terrible picture, and whose paper, 
with all its wild and sometimes foolish language, is the 
finest of the whole series, only dissects the demented sot 
in order to martyr the delirious teetotaller. He tells us, 
with sly unction, of the case of the gentleman who, 
having consulted a “great authority,” and been told to 
“live on fish and wholemeal bread'ahd to drink water,” 
had done so for two years, with the result that he “ /ooked 
a compound” of water, fish, and wholemeal! He tells 
us also, with no little ire against the Band of Hope, of 
the “honest working cooper,” who injured his ancle with’ 
one of his tools, whose constitution became involved in 
fever, and who, when ordered to take stimulants, refused - 
to touch anything containing alcohol, and died in conse- 
quence in a few days. Dr. Moxon is, as we suggested, 
a wild writer, and his article is verbose and eccentric, 
but he utters terrible truths. His picture of the effect 
of alcohol in “weakening common-sense in opposition 
to individuality” is masterly. “The power of alcohol in 
this world,” he affirms, “is due to the fact that it keeps 
down the oppressive power of others, and of their 
common-sense, over the individual sense, and so makes a 
man better company to himself and others.” He;follows 
out the argument in a style that is as convincing as it is 
luminous ; and we think his reasoning willZhave more 
effect on thinking people than many of the {pregnant 
truisms which seem to form the philosophy of Drs. Paget’ 
and Gull. : 

We have no intention whatever to follow our doctors 
through all the ramifications of this great question, or 
to fill our columns with the anecdotes which they 
supply so plentifully. The sum total of the whole 
dispute seems now to be, that alcohol is a supreme use 
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and blessing to the human resiligalieat like all other 
blessings and uses, it must be watched with that wisdom 
which is the special prerogative of man. The idea of 
the gentlemen who prefer tea, peppermint, ginger-beer, 
or even pure water, is that fermented liquors were an 
express invention of the enemy who hates mankind. On 
this assumption, which it is customary to support with a 
great deal of Biblical misquotation, with a large literature of 
tracts and a huge temperance hymnology, the good gentle- 
men would demolish the publicans entirely, and turn the 
paths of the poor man into an Arcady of pumps and 
buns. Baffled in these beneficent aims, thwarted by the 
legislator, outflanked by the police magistrate, and 
now openly admonished by the physician (who tells 
them, like Mr. Moxon, that “the pledge is useless self- 
torture”), they must raise some other war-cry if they 
wish to destroy the wicked drinkers of their generation. 
The large good effected by drinking is out of ail pro- 
portion to the minimum of evil. It may even, we are 
assured, resuscitate a Total Abstainer! Dr. Kidd tells 
us of two cases of well-known advocates of the tem- 
perance cause. One, reduced by abstinence to a pitiable 
state of emaciation and exhaustion, was persuaded to 
take a large glass of port wine twice a day, recovered 
his health, and gained a stone in weight in three months, 
The other, fagged and half dead, said one day to Dr. 
Kidd, “If you will order me a pint of stout a day, I 
shall soon be well ;” and he took his own prescription 
for some weeks, and “rapidly recovered.” These,. of 
course, are only individual instances, and prove little. 
But our conviction is that the great mass of the people, 
instead of advancing, would seriously deteriorate, if 
alcoholic stimulants were totally abolished ; and this con- 
viction seems shared by the é/ite of the medical pro- 


- fession. The evils of alcohol are obvious; its blessings 


have now, perhaps, been pointed out authoritatively for 
the first time during the discussion in the great Review. 
We can now throw an irresistible argument at the 
teetotaller’s head, and in the words of Burns, “nail’t wi’ 
Scripture.” For surely it is a holier thing to believe that 
such a mighty instrument for good or evil as alcohol came 
as a gift from the Divine Hand, than to fancy, with Mr. 
Gough and the patriarchs of gingerpop, that it was con- 
cocted by the Evil. One for the confusion and _ per- 
dition of mankind. The existence of such a force in 
the world, if it were a force for evil only, would bea 
difficult problem for a man of faith,to0 explain. But it 
is, with all its drawbacks, emphatically a force ,for good, 
and so once more the Divine Government is vindicated, 
to the great edification of vine-growers and wine-drinkers, 
and the complete if only temporary collapse of _,the tea- 
intoxicated Total Abstainer. 


A JAPANESE DRAMA. 


At this time of year, when Englishmen are devoting 
themselves to the joys of pantomime, noting the compara- 
tively successful efforts of Fairy Queens and Princesses 
to speak the English language, searching,for taste and 
artistic beauty in gaudy and glaring transformation scenes, 
and experiencing such mirth as,may be awakened by 
the spectacle of a clown knocking a policeman’s head off, 
Japanese playgoers are being regaled with,stronger food. 
A nine-act drama has been produced at the Shintomiza 
Theatre, of which literary and artistic Japan appears to 
be extremely proud, and it is being daily performed 
before crowded houses, who weep at the’sorrows, and 
rejoice at the joys of the bold and gallant Jitsukawa 
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‘Ushinosuke and ‘the beauteous damsel O-Koro. A lane 
at this theatrical attraction is not uninteresting, -fot 
shows how audiences all the world over are subject to - 
precisely the same varieties of emotion, and that ‘the: 


Japanese playwright seeks his effects and arranges: his | 


situations on precisely the same principle as those which , 


guide his English—indeed, his European—brother. 
There is a courage about the manner in which the - 
dramatist brings out his dénouement and sets things right 
when they have gone most perniciously and dreadfully 
wrong, that is quite refreshing in these practical days. On 
the Japanese stage, when it comes to a question as to 
whether true love or good law is to prevail, the former is 
made to triumph, arfd the latter put on one side with a 
decision that would horrify severe critics, who in our 
newspapers and journals are always ready to pounce 
down on the dramatist if legal results are brought about 
in a way which Coke and Blackstone-would disapprove. 
The drama in question is perhaps a trifle long. The 
first act begins about eight o’clock in the morning, and 
the curtain falls after nine in the evening. Thus the 
entertainment “plays,” as they say on the English stage, 
for thirteen hours ; though it is a peculiarity that two of 
the nine acts that come on from about two to four in the 
afternoon have no sort of connection with the other seven. » 
A play which lasted for a poor eleven hours seemed 
hardly long enough: to the writer ; and as the subject 
would not bear expansion, he made up a performance of 
decent length by interpolating a drama illustrative of the 
strife between two famous families—Japanese Montagues 


and Capulets—called Genji and Heike. With Genji and » 


Heike, however, we shall not concern ourselves, as the 
remaining seven acts seem to constitute almost as long a 
work as a critic cares to consider at one time. The first 
wonder awakened is whether the native dramatist could 
have had any acquaintance with compositions of the good 
old English provincial school, upon which the dramas pro- . 
duced by Mr. Crummles were based. It will be remem- 
bered with what ingenuous simplicity the Infant 
Phenomenon was accustomed to introduce her dances; 
and here, after precisely the samé fashion, the beautiful 
little O-Ai is afforded an opportunity of exhibiting her 
grace and activity. The hero, Jitsukawa Ushinosuke, is . 
an actor when the play begins, and as he is going along | 
the road he comes across a poor old man who has just 
filled his sleeves full of stones and is going to jump into 
the river, because his landlord and rice-merchant have 
made him pay their bills, and he did not want to do so, 
The generous Jitsukawa hears the piteous story, gives 
the old man some money, consoles him, and is just going 
on his way when who should appear but O-Koro, the old 
man’s lovely daughter> The two young people imme- 
diately fall in love, and next morning—the actor has been 
invited to sup and rest by O-Koro’s father—the girl 
declares that she can never leave Jitsukawa, and 
they are starting off in the ferry boat together, when 
some of the passengers jump up and declare that they are 
detectives come to arrest a noted robber; and here 
follows the sensation scene, an extension of the wter- 
cave situation in the “Colleen Bawn.” The Japanese 
dramatist has either heard, or evolved the idea out of 
his inner consciousness, that sensation headers are 
effective, and having adopted the notion he certainly 
makes the most of it. ‘The robber leaps into the stream. 
In dive the detectives after him. O-Koro tumbles over- 
board. Jitsukawa takes his header after her, and the 
father at this moment reaches the bank of the river, and 
forthwith plunges in also. It will be admitted that this is 
something like an exciting incident, or rather series of 
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Jitsukawa: is seen: swimming towards the bank: by him- 
self, and: whem he lands he: i i cuts off. his hair: 


will go to’ Yedo and: enter the: priesthood. As this. is. 
only:the end of the second: act, it willbe readily under- 
stood that within the limits of an article the remaining 


events cannot be very minutely described. The dramatist | 
appears to: be a species of Japanese: Boucicault,_ for 
besides the sensation header scene just explained, we» 


have an adaptation of an idea from the“ Shaughraun.” 
The robber aforesaid climbs a wall to escape from a 
temple he has ransacked, and jumps down by the:side of 
a finan, who wason thealert to. catch him. He: is: not 
caught, however, for the moon shines out at this‘moment, 
they recogniseveach other, and end: by sharing the spoil 
frémthe temple. To arrive at the part that is so. par- 
ticularly admirable, it must be stated that O-Koro: was: 
not'drowned; neither was her father. He, too, has gone 
to Vedo and°become a priest. Jitsukawa. has observed. 
his:vow, and abandoned the stage in favour of the priest- 
hood;' and ‘to Yedo in due time comes O-Koro.. She 
firids‘her father and her lover, and implores the latter to 
break -his vows and marry her, which he cannot do if he: 
continues-to ‘bea priest. O-Koro seems to be rather a. 
bold young:lady, and makes repeated visits to the temple 
to?urge herviews upon Jitsukawa, her father conniving 
at this offence; for young ladies, it appears, are not per- 
mitted, under the direst penalties, to visit the apartments 
where the priests live. But a watch has been set. upon 
the*temple! “THe lovers and O-Koro’s father are caught 
trafisgréessing the law, papers proving their guilt are found 
upon'them,:and they are all securely bound with ropes 
atid taken beforethe judge. The old man at first denies 
the offence, but-the production of the. letters:is a crush- 
ing? evidence °6f ‘guilt, and there is nothing left but to 
conféss “Thereupon the lovers tell their sad tale, and 
the judge is movdd to tears of compassion. ‘This is a 
terrible sitaation,.. All his sympathies are with the lovers, 
and if:he could-only manage to find some: excuse for 
evading the:law.he would gladly do so. A terrible doom: 
is-béfore them If there were the faintest doubt of their 
guilt‘he would gladly give them the benefit of it; but 
the letters which have been found upon them and read 
in Court afford incontrovertible evidence of their crimes. 
Had it'not béen' for those cruel letters all might have 
been well: Jitsukawa could very likely have obtained 
release» froni his “vows, and might have married O-Koro, 
and: lived happily ever: afterwards. The audience must 
atthis point’ be “asthe highest pitch of excitement. to 
know~ whether thé faithful lovers: are to suffer or be 
blessed ; when’ suddenly the judge hits on a brilliant 
idea». “The evidence,” he says, “is too strong to:be 
resisted: - There: shall, therefore, no longer be any 
evidence.”* Forthwith he burns the letters;. tells the 
witnesses» that‘ they have been perjuring themselves in 
a°most reckless. manner, joins the hands of the two 
lovers (leaving that: little matter of the: priesthood to 
settle itself), and all ends)in universal joy. 

-The-writer to whom: we. are indebted for this:account 
of thedrama expresses his: fears that, despite its present. 
popularity, the work may not prove in the long-run so 
successful as the “Satsuma Rebellion” or “ The:Times of 
Jyeyasu,”for these playshad in them grand scenes and 
processions, plenty of monarchs and nobles, and’ military 
spectacles showing the pride, pomp, and. circumstance: of 
Saigo “and his officers. It is: probable; however, that 
Englishmen, if they were allowed the choice; would prefer 
the grand:sensation waterscene which so completely 
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wherein the Judge arrives at his. admirably, ingenious. 
decision, to anything that Saigo and. his gorgeous retinue 
to. make. foreigners: appreciate; the:: play—has. been..in~- 
formed, he tells. usy.that’ in, European’ theatres. a piece: 
seldom. lasts much more than four ‘hours,,and,, as he truly: 
observes; thirteen hours seems.a long time:in comparison. 
with four: The: interpolation of:two acts which have no 
seem a: trifle tedious, moreover; but.if the play. is:adapted. 
for ourstageitis some comfort to reflect that onecouldlook 
in and gain:a knowledge of the characters before break- 
fast, spend the day in. the country, dine comfortably, and 
still be in time. to: see: the: Judge burn the incriminating 
documents and: then declare: that. there:was no evidence 
against the prisoners. 





BLASTING. 


Tite conference on matters relating to the inspection 

and management of mines, which was opened in the 

Ardwich Town: Hall, Manchester, will be watched with: 

interest, since it is clearly an attempt to impose more 

severe restrictions and penalties on managers, and aims at 

a revision of the Mines Regulation Act. It'is to be~ 
hoped that Mr. Macdonald will not allow’ the discussion’ 
to degenerate into a wrangle between employers and em~ 

ployed, as we notice with regret that one of the topics for 

discussion is the question of over-production, in which 

party spirit may run high. A resolution, affecting the» 
subject of our article, to discontinue-the use of explosives 
in fiery mines, was carried by 12 votes to 9 ; and it was 

also suggested that compensation should be allowed for: 
injuries received by miners through the negligence of the: 
owner, but all mention of compensation to the owner of 
the mine for damage done to it by the carelessness of 
miners was omitted: The system of compensation, if 
ever intended to be-a fair measure, should’ be reciprocal ; 

and we hope that what might be’a valuable discussion on: 
mining matters will not be lost by wasting the’ time and 
patience of those who attend’ the conference in 
deliberating over the “rights” of the men‘in atime of 
such great depression, when nothing but unanimity and a- 
good feeling between the managers and themselves can’ 
restore the prosperity of the coal districts. 

In a previous article we considered most, if not: all; of 
the accidents in mines that can be prevented by proper 
forethought and care’; we propose to treat in this article 
of one’of the most important topics of the day in mining 
circles—viz., the use of gunpowder in fiery mines;- There: 
are certain occasions when it is absolutely necessary to 
employ gunpowder, and the necessity being admitted by 
the miner, as well as by the engineer, we have to con- 
sider how we can use it with the least amount of danger. 
The commonest form of blasting is. what. is: technically/ 
called “shooting down the coal ;” when: a part of thet: 
coal having been undercut about fouror five feet, according » 
to the nature of the seam, the sprags:are: removed: that». 
the coal may fall during the night by its:own weight... If:< 
however; the seam is a tough one, it is necessary: to: blow’ 
it. down with powder. Frequently a:large quantity of gas’. 
will escape from the holing during the night, and:the:shot: 
may be fired before the existence’ of the:gas: has. been’ 
ascertained. Under the 8th general rule of’the Mines: 
Regulation: Act, if the blower of gas is sufficiently strong 
to show'a blue cap (or halo) on the:top of the-flame inthe 
safety-lamp, the use of gunpowder is prohibited, unless 
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the ordinary work-people are out of the mine, and no shot. should not be accepted by the Home Office authorities 


may be fired unless the safety of the’ place where the.shot | 


is to be fired has first ‘been tested bya “competent person,” 
The manager ofthe :mine .appoints this officer, andthe 
post as generally held by the ““fire-trier, .or man «whose 
duty it is to examine the pit continually before the :men 
go down, and test with his lamp: for,the presence: of fire. 
damp, filling up a report of the state of the mine every 
twelve hours, or more frequently if necessary. Now.if 
only one shot ‘was | fired at.a time, and if only one Jotvof 
men were at work, this system would answer very well ; 
but othere sare two omissions in the Act which :should 
be rectified. They are as follows:—A may test for gas, 
and fire his shot to windward of B, who.also tests-for gas) 
and fires his. If A dislodges gas, B-explodes it, «and: no 
one is to blame. Again, A fires his shot to windward of 
mer Working with naked lights, and the gas he dislodges 
fires at the flame of their candles. Where shot-firing is 
practised these rules:should be enforced : that each shot 
shall be preceded by a test, and the ignition of the shot 
‘shall immediately follow the test ; that no more than one 
party be allowed to fire shots, and, if it.is absolutely 
necessary that two gangs should operate in the 
same seam, the party to leeward (taking the air-current 
as the direction of the wind) should fire first, and 
a sufficient interval: should be allowed to elapse before the 
party to windward commence firing; and, further, that 
each shot should ‘be preceded and followed by a test:in 
its: immediate vicinity with a Stephenson lamp. 

In all operations where powderjis used,:nothing but 
closed safety-lamps should ‘be allowed, and the proper 
regulation test enforced. The cartridges should be taken 
‘ready filled into the mine in a tin canister holding no 
more than are actually required for the day’s consumption; 
‘and no loose powder should be left lying -about in the 
roadway. 

A practice exists amongst miners of unramming missed 
shots. So fatala practice is this held to be that it is 
specially forbidden by law. A‘ case came under our 
notice five years ago when the victim happened to be the 
“competent person.” He had been frequently cautioned 
bythe manager of the ‘mine ‘against drilling out shots ; 
but: disregarded ‘all advice,and was engaged in sitting 
over-and drilling out a shot when it exploded, blowing 
him-several feet up the shaft and killing him, besides 
seriously injuring three others. Now we wish to take 
‘this opportunity of pointing out that it is the duty of the 
magistrate to inflict the maximum ‘penalty on all offences 
of this description, and that great and increasing dissatis- 
faction exists amongst mining authorities at the »small 
penalties inflicted. ‘The engineers in a mine have’ their 
own lives to consider as ‘well as those of the men, and 
where one dangerous practice is tolerated by the engineer 
many others will be carried on ‘unknown to him by the 
miners themselves. A’report was issued by the Inspectors 
of ‘Mines respecting the use of gunpowder, the: result of 
whith was that four of them were of opinion that explo- 
sives should ‘be prohibited where safety lamps are» used, 
and:six of them thought that most of the explosions 
which ‘have lately taken place (1875) are due to violation 
of the first general «rule, »want -of discipline and <pre- 
caution. 

Weare of the opinion that if want of discipline and pre- 
caution) exists. (as in some mines it does) where the 
persons appointed :to overlook the operation of shot- 
firing prove to:be incompetent, ‘and are taken ‘from: a 
class not of a ’sufficient intellectual: standard ‘for the post, 
@ mining engineer should be <present:.as -well as -the>fire- 
trier, and the terms “ want of discipline.and precaution ” 


esystem of ‘wedges cannot compete in “economy with 
powder. An idea is very prevalentiamongst miners ‘that 
'if.a shot blows inwards there is no fear of its. flame firing 


gas. ‘This is clearly an erroneous ‘impression,.since in 
the case of the Bunker’s Hill. colliery explosion , the ,shot 
that blew up the pit, and ‘caused the Joss of forty-three 


lives, brought down a great. quantity of coal, The sum 


‘total of all our experience of the use “of explosives in 
»mines is that there are two practicable methods of ‘bring- 
‘ang down coal—one by 


powder, the other by wedging. 
If powder is done away with by Act of Parliament, then 
wedging will be adopted ; if;.on the other hand, the . use 
of powder is restricted to certain districts, those that use 


the wedge-will not be able to compete swith . those that 
ouse powder. The precautions taken when wsing powder 
_In mines have been proved to be insufficient to .aveid 


explosions, sometimes by accident, sometimes by careless- 


ness, and although we have the greatest. confidence .in 
“the talent of our managers, still we think that if they were 


to discuss the subject ata general meeting, and pass the 
resolution to give up powder and substitute :wedging, 
a great cause of accident, as well as expense, would be 
removed from the already ee 
of .coal-mining. 





THE CORRUPTION OF THE PRESS IN 
FRANCE. 


WE recently published a series of articles on the coarse 

and scurrility which unfortunately charac- 
terises some of the so-called Society journals in England, 
and criticised, in no measured terms, the vapid flippancy 
which distinguishes their treatment of men and things. 
‘But at the same time we remarked that there -are still 
depths to which the English Press ‘has, -as°a rule, not 
descended. English journalists do not sell their opinions 


‘for hard cash. The articles are, as far as they go, written 


bond fide; they represent the state of mind of the 
writer. It is true that this is often a very painful 
one. ‘But these strictures apply only to a very 
small portion of the English Press—our larger papers 
have, whatever their opinions, generally borne-an un- 
blemished reputation. Everyone remembers the painful 
shock of disgusted surprise which -affected all ‘Englarid 
when the City contributor of the Times was ‘discovered 
to have received allotments of shares in various public 
companies, many of which he afterwards sold ata pre- 
mium. ‘Although it was alleged that these transactions 
did not in any way affect the impartiality of the author of 
the ‘Times’ City articles, the public was not to be per- 
suaded that a man who could makea large sum of money 
by puffing shares in one company -and-was bound to lose 
money if he told the full truth about it, was best qualified 
to give’a dispassionate and impartial daily history of the 
Money Market. “The faith in the money article of “the 
Times which had deeply penetrated the greater part of 
the reading public, was rudely destroyed. “The share 
transactions might be explained away; culpability might 
be denied and dishonesty disclaimed ; still the idol could 
not be restored— 
o 4dtak cians teenen end ilihe aioe’ saan 
 Could.not set Humpty-dumpty up again.” 


But this case has always been considered an isolated one ; 
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the very horror it inspired proves that the conduct alleged 
against the writer of the money article in the Zimes was 
unprecedented ; it also proves that no writer in this or 
any other paper could hope toimitate it long with impunity. 
They may err, since they are mortal ; but no doubt they 
generally try to make their contributions as impartial and 
as honest as they can. 

In Paris, however, things appear to be different, and 
some recent revelations would tend to show that the cor- 
ruption of the Press has there reached a depth of degra- 
dation which is almost incredible. It is less patent to 
the world than the coarseness and flippancy which we 
condemned in the so-called Society journals ; but it is, if 
possible, almost more dangerous. We are informed that 
the facts are as follow: It will be remembered that Baron 
Soubeyran, one of the principal financiers of the Second 
Empire, was removed from his position as Assistant- 
Governor of the great financial institution of the Credit 
Foncier partly on account of his persistent opposition to 
the present Government, and partly because of alleged 
mismanagement of the finances of the institution. The 
latter reason was of course the one officially dwelt on, 
while the former is thought to have had in reality the 
most weight. But Baron Soubeyran, a man of undoubted 
talent and great wealth, then founded a new Credit Com- 
pany called the “ Banque d’Escompte de Paris.” This 
company has been constantly attacked by the Republican 
papers. Its originator and manager has been reproached 
in no measured terms with using the enormous influence 
which his own knowledge of finance, his wealth, and his 
position in this Company gave him, to forward his private 
political views. A number of so-called Liberal newspapers 
repeatedly asserted that whenever the present Republican 
Party achieved any sort of success, Baron Soubeyran sold 
Rentes, and whenever the Imperial or Ultramontane 
parties gained a slight advantage Baron Soubeyran 
bought them ; thus causing the outside public to suppose 
that public funds and confidence rose and fell according 
as the present Governmentlostor gainedground. The con- 
clusion was, of course, that French capitalists had no confi- 
dence in Republican Institutions. These continued and 
violent attacks induced an indiscreet inquirer to examine 
into the original list of shareholders of the “ Banque 
d’Escompte de Paris.” The French law requires that 
before a company is launched a list of original subscribers 
should be deposited with the Justice of the Peace 
of the arrondissement or district in which the com- 
pany’s offices are tobe situate. It further requires that a 
similar register should be formed of the shares allotted by 
the directors. Although, therefore, it is impossible to 
ascertain who holds the shares of a company at any given 
moment, it is not difficult to find out what persons took 
part in starting the company, and to whom the profits 
went which in so many cases arose fromthe firstallotment ; 
for in Paris, as in London, shares are constantly quoted 
on the Exchange before they are ever in existence, and 
were before the present crisis bought and sold at high 
premiums even on the mere prospect of an allotment. 
Now our indiscreet investigator was hardly surprised to 
find that hundreds of shares were put down to the pro- 
prietors and editors of Conservative newspapers, as, 
MM. de Villemessant and Magnard of the Figaro, Tarbe, 
of the Gaulo#s ; Gibiat of the Constitutionnel, and others; 
but to his astonishment he also discovered that a large 
number had been allotted to the immaculate chiefs of 
Republican journalism ; to those, in fact, who had been 
the leaders of the attack on M. de Soubeyran. Five 
hundred shares were given to M. Girardin, who was able 
to sell them at a premium of £6 each before the company 
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was brought out, thus realising £3000 without paying a 
single shilling. ‘Two hundred were allotted to M. Hector 

Pessard, editor of the JVational, the organ of the Home 

Office ; 100 each to M. Hebrard, of the Zemps, and M. 

Edmond About, of the Dix-neuviéme Sitce. Even the 

Socialist paper, Za Marsellaise, had condescended to 

“square” matters with its arch enemy, Capital, by accept- 

ing fifty shares for its editor, M. Simond. Many of these 

very papers which have thus been subsidised are still daily 

demanding the impeachment of the Ministry of the 16th 

of May, and of their accomplices—in other words, of 
people like M. Soubeyran. Now it must of course 

be distinctly understood that none of these gentle- 
men merely applied for shares, paid their deposits, and 

received their allotments. Such a transaction, however 
singular in the editor of a paper who was daily attacking 
the bank to which he subscribed, would not have been an 

absolutely immoral one, since it would have involved a 
certain amount of risk, and would have been the - 
applicant’s sole private business. Everybody had a right 
to apply or not as he pleased. No, the fact is, they 
paid nothing whatever for their shares; they were 
simply granted the right of selling them at a 
premium and making as much money as_ they 
could without risking a single sixpence. In fact, 
it was a bribe thinly disguised—so thinly that we can 
only wonder at its having been accepted, not by one 
alone, but by so many eminent and hitherto unblemished 
men. Painful as are these revelations, it is still more 
painful to contemplate the fact that they have not raised 
any general cry of indignation-in France. We should 
have thought that although the very leaders of public 
opinion are those impeached, public opinion would still 
have found some organ not “tarred with the same 
brush ” to make its voice heard. This, however, appears 
not to be the case. Either almost every newspaper in 
Paris has been secured in the same way, or, which is 
more probable, those who have not been bribed on this 
occasion do not feel their consciences entirely clear, and 
are unwilling to throw stones, since they live in the pro- 
verbial glass houses; or, thirdly, public morality has 
fallen to so low an ebb that what would be considered 
bribery and corruption in London is looked upon as an 
ordinary business transaction in Paris. This last con- 
clusion we cannot possibly adopt. We do not believe 
that we are in this respect much better than our neigh- 
bours. The recent revelations of banks and banking are 
not of such a nature as to incline us to self-righteousness ; 
yet if a similar accusation were brought in England 
against such papers, say, as the Standard, the Daily News, 
or the Ze/egraph, it would be instantly indignantly repu- 
diated, or, if true, would ensure the downfall of even 
those powerful journals. Nothing of the sort occurs on 
the other side of the Channel ; there, little notice is taken 
of these astounding facts, which we are informed go far 
beyond mere accusations. We are, therefore, inevitably 
driven to conclude that a feeling of charity, not un- 
tempered by a consciousness of guilt, prevents the papers 
which may be innocent in this case from expressing their 
horror of the bribes accepted by their colleagues, and 
that the voice of public opinion is simply stifled because 
it has no channel through which it can find a vent. Un- 
pleasant as are the ugly facts we have stated, Frenchmen 
may not be dissatisfied to know that the errors of the few 
are not in England considered to be proofs of the corrup- 
tion of the many, and that we still believe that the over- 
whelming majority in France would loudly condemn the 


men who have done these things if it could only make 
its voice heard. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


[Jn future a certain space will be reserved weekly for articles 
on the Universities, Colleges, and Educational Sub- 
jects generally. Several columns of “ Tue LITERARY 
EXAMINER ” will also be devoted to Reviews of Edu- 
cational and Children’s Books, of which a careful 
selection will be made, since the number published 
makes it impossible to notice all.) 





“RELIGION IN ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN 
ANNE AND THE GEORGES—1702-1800,”* 


ALTHOUGH the religion of the eighteenth century in Eng- 
land had its main roots inthe seventeenth, and the Puritans 
of the Commonwealth and the Caroline Divines were the 
legitimate fathers of the Dissenters and Churchmen of 
Hanoverian times, yet it is clearly a matter of historical 
fact that the greatest religious movements of the Georgian 
period, such as the rise and progress of Methodism, 
which bore an original impress and possessed a character 
not transmitted from any immediate age, were move- 
ments in the religious sphere altogether sud generis, It 
was also in the eighteenth century that Christianity in 
England was assailed as at no former period of its history 
by a host of clever and learned sceptics, such as Collins, 
Woolston, and Hume, and defended by a host of accom- 
plished scholars and able divines, at the head of whom 
stands Bishop Butler, the distinguished author of the 
Analogy.” During the same eventful period we trace the 
influence of foreign religionists on English theology, for 
the French Huguenots and the Moravian Brethren who 
settled amongst us contributed largely to shape the 
religious doctrine and discipline of many of the humbler 
classes of English society. In the pages before us we 
are glad to see that there is no attempt made to present 
the religious life of the English nation from any denomi- 
national standpoint. With a colourless impartiality, and 
in due proportion to their relative importance, all religious 
parties, creeds, and churches are dealt with and discussed 
by Dr. Stoughton, who appears to have one aim, and one 
aim only—that is, to set before us with force, clearness, 
and above all with unbiassed fidelity, the religious 
character of the Court, the nobility, and the people of 
England, and all the various and conflicting, leaders, laws, 
controversies and organisations connected with all the 
various Christian churches which at that time represented 
the whole Christianity of the country. The materials on 
which this historical fabric is reared are of the soundest. 
They are well selected and well put together, and for the 
most part drawn from original sources, hitherto un- 
published. Some of these materials have been found in 
unpublished manuscripts at Lambeth Palace, others have 
come to light through the Historical Records Commission, 
some come from original letters, some from forgotten 
Acts of Parliament and the sequestered records of Con- 
vocation, and others again from the forgotten registers of 
the Nonconformist bodies. With the truest historical 
insight Dr. Stoughton has appreciated the value of his 
materials to the full, and by their light he has very 
accurately read, and taught us to read, the real bearing 
and character of the religious forces of the times he 
describes. One of the most marked features of the 
work is the life-like portraiture it presents of the most 
eminent divines, scholars, and statesmen of the era of 
Anne and the Georges, though we must here protest 
against the utterly unwarranted assumption which Dr. 
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Stoughton has accepted unchallenged from so many of 
his predecessors, that the literary age of Queen Anne was 
the Augustine age of English letters—an age simply con- 
spicuous for the absence of all our greatest names in 
English literature, our Milton, our Shakespeare, our 
Spencer, our Bacon, and our Chaucer, and conspicuous 
only for such lesser luminaries of the literary firmament 
as Pope and Addison, and Cowper and Johnson. 

Nothing in these pages will take the reader more by 
surprise, and nothing will be more profitable to the philo- 
sophical student of ecclesiastical history than the 
singularly unexpected light thrown by reflection from the 
past on the chief controversies in religion of the present 
century. Itis taken for granted bythe best informed amongst 
us that the more prominent religious controversies of our 
own day in the Established Church and out of it are the 
characteristic developments exclusively of the present 
age. This, however, appears to be a very wide-spread 
error, for the work before us proves from historical fact 
that the religious life of the present century in England 
has its roots far more deeply fixed in the religion 
of the last century, from which it has grown, 
than the religion of the last century has grown 
from the century that preceded it. Take for 
example the Ritualism of the Church of England, 
which most people, and very plausibly too, trace to the 
Tractarian movement of thirty years ago at Oxford.- Now 
the truth is that this Ritualistic movement is only a 
survival and revival of the extreme views of the non- 
juring clergy of the last century, who, like the Ritualists 
of to-day, were mighty sticklers for mixing of water with 
wine at the Lord’s Supper, for the commemoration of 
the faithful dead, for invocation of saints, for a form of 
oblation at the Eucharist, and the use of anointing oil. 
Take, too, the attempt made during the present half 
century by the English clergy to devise some modus 
vivendi between the Church of Rome and England, or 
of incorporation with the Church of Rome or the 
Eastern Church, and we find both these attempts simple 
revivals of what Archbishop Wake and others of the 
clergy of the Church of England did, or tried to do, in 
the century that has passed. We find, too, the same 
kind of squabbles in Convocation between High Church 
and Low Church, the same controversies touching the 
religious difficulty in elementary education; and, un- 
happily, the same scandals in connection with the patron- 
age of the Church, and the worldliness of some of its 
worldly ministers ; though curates do not now, as then, 
boldly advertise for a curacy where “ there is good sport 
and convivial company.” Nor is the present schism within 
the Church of England, called the Reformed Free Church 
of England, with its new bishops, without its parallel in 
the non-juring schism of the eighteenth century, with its 
non-juring suffragan bishop ; so true is it that ecclesias- 
tical history moves in cycles, as it has been said, and is 
ever repeating itself after certain intervals. 

In the biographical portraits, in which Da Stoughton 
shines pre-eminently, we are often brought face to face 
with strange preachers, such as Daniel Burgess, the 
celebrated nonconformist minister, who excelled chiefly 
in the quaintness of his preaching, which was very attrac- 
tive to the actors of London. His maxim was that 
“The best key is that which best fits the lock, and 
opens the door, though it be not silver nor 
golden.” It is in this dramatic way he once appealed 
to an audience of actors: “If any of you would 
have a good and cheap suit of clothes, you will go to 
Monmouth Street ; if you want a suit for life, will you go 
to Chancery ; but if you want a suit forall eternity, you 
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‘must go to the Lord Jesus Christ, and put on the 
robe of His righteousness.” It is certainly curious to:note 


a Hamlet,” and: actually gave a dancing entertainment to 


“supplement the funds being raised to build. a church near 
Drury:Lane. The:most charming and lifelike portraits 
in these pages are those of Wesley, Bishop Ken, Bishop 
Berkley, Bishop Butler, Dr. Calamy, and Dr. Watts. Of 


the Jast distinguished «worthy, our sauthor quotes the 


following complimentary lines ‘from the pen of a con- 
temporary :— 
“ Not so the gentle Watts, in him we find 
‘The fairest pattern of an humble mind ; 
In him the softest, meekest virtue dwells 
As mild as light, as soft as evening falls.” 

‘Perhaps the least satisfactory portion ‘of the work is 
the author’s treatment of the trial of Bishop Atterbury. 
With Macaulay and Stanhope we hold that there was the 
amplest evidence of the treasonable designs of the 
Bishop of Worcester (Dr. Atterbury) to bring over the 
Pretender, and to reinstate him on the throne of his 
forefathers, and we are, we confess, completely ata loss 
to understand: the blindness of so keen-sighted a critic 
and historian as Dr. Stoughton to the clearness and 
conclusiveness of ‘evidence in this case. It is quite 
true, indeed, that Atterbury solemnly declared his inno- 
cence, but Atterbury all his life through had been a 
Jesuit in principle,:and was never fully trusted even by 





MACHIAVELLI* 


‘THE saving clause “and times” is by no means uncalled 
for : this book might even have been more appropriately 
entitled ‘“ Machiavelli’s ‘Times and Life.” Such dis- 
cursiveness, let us-say at once, is fatal to it from the 
strictly biographical point of view. Signor Villari will 
not go down to posterity as the biographer par excellence 
of Machiavelli. Readers chiefly desirous of information 
respecting the Florentine Secretary in his individuality 
will probably resort to volumes .of greater conciseness and 
not inferior research,as the forthcoming work of Signor 
Tommasini may, weare informed, be expected to prove. 
Signor Villari, however, may not improbably have de- 
liberately. neglected this restricted aim for one of*wider 
scope,.and determined to give us an essay on the history 
of the Italian Renaissance in the disguise of a life of 
Machiavelli, From this point of view his work, so far as 


.it has proceeded, must be considered highly successful ; 


while.at the same time the success is hardly of the kind 
on which to found.a permanent literaryreputation. The 
performance rather belongs to that ‘class of brilliant 
apergus which are never wanting to.a cultivated genera- 
tion, and which such a generation usually prefers to make 
anew for itself. Without, -however, speculating too 
minutely what sketches of the Italian Renaissance in its 
varied -aspects may instruct and. entertain: the reading 
public of the twentieth century, the public of the nine- 
teenth will be satisfied with finding, in the guise of the 
biography of a.mere individual Italian, .a general survey 
of the period which fairly holds its own in comparison 
with the more comprehensive works of Burckhardt and 
Mr. Symonds. .We should indeed be inclined to pro- 
nounce Signor Villari’s review of the humanistic literature 
of the first age of the Renaissance. more vivid and in- 
teresting than that given by either‘of these writers. The 

* Niccold Machiavelli and His Times. By Prof. PasQuaLe 


VILLARI. Translated by Linpa VILLARI, Vols. I. and II. 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
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great. defect of his work, considered as the history of a 
moral and intellectual revolution, is. its inevitable exclu- 


sion of the-entire phase of Art, the most. characteristic 
| incarnation of the spirit of the time. 


Apart from Art, however, the points.of view from 
which the Renaissance may be. contemplated are suffi- 
ciently numerous to render Signor Villari’s volumes a 


.successionof brilliant studies. They fallinto four principal 


sections, the first being a general review of the political 
condition of Italy in the fifteenth..century, .with . especial 
reference to the question why the process of national 


‘consolidation, advanced or-adyancing in almost every 


other European nation, should have been in abey- 


ance in the most civilised of all. Many reasons may 


be assigned, amongst others the absence of external 
pressure after the final repulse of Barbarossa ; the tra- 
ditional belief in the legitimacy of the Roman Empire, 
favouring the provincial sentiment at the expense of the 
national ; and the exceptional institution of the Papacy, 
which could neither be assimilated ‘nor eliminated under 
medizval conditions of thought. ‘The chief cause, how- 
ever, was undoubtedly the narrow local patriotism of the 
respective cities and principalities, which made every 
citizen feel himself more of :a Florentine or a Venetian 
than of an Italian. This local patriotism tended ‘to 
foster and concentrate a brilliant intellectual -activity, 
which, however, so far as the public life of the community 
was concerned, found its chief expression in the artistic 
development which lies outside. Signor Villari’s* theme. 
The scholarly representatives of the antique revival 
whom his second section brings before us in:a series of 
glowing sketches were rather the representatives of -aris- 
tocratic culture than of the national instincts of the 
people at large. It will be observed that they flourished 


most :at the Courts.of Popes or petty tyrants, or where, 


as in Florenee, :absolute power was disguised »under 
popular forms. They are therefore less distinctively 
representatives of Italy than of the general reaction of 
the European ‘mind against medizeval ideas. The good 
and bad aspects of this great movement—disinterested 
enthusiasm for:a glorious past'on the one hand, unsettle- 
ment of fixed principles and deterioration of moral 
standard on the other—have been depicted with match- 
less truth and power in “ Romola”; but while George 
Eliot’s characters are necessarily incarnations of a single 
tendency, Signor Villari’s history shows us both tenden- 
cies blended in varying degrees in a succession of remark- 
able personages. There is not one of ‘the prominent 
figures of the Renaissance who fails to:exhibit something 
of Bartoldi’s enthusiasm for human culture ; but, on the 
other hand, there are few without some of the traits of 
Tito Melema. It must be:added that the least censurable 
morally are also the least influential intellectually. 
Bracciolini, Pontano, Valla, were the representative men 
of the age—the first expressing the power which mere com- 
position had come to exert, independent of subject matter ; 
the second the advent of a healthy, vigorous naturalism, 
almost transforming the Latin in which it-was:couched into 
a living language ; the third the embodiment of the newly 
awakened spirit of inquiry in its application’ to “politics 
and religion. Valla was, indeed, the Voltaire of the 
fifteenth century in most points except keenness of ‘wit, 
its Lessing in most respects except moral worth. His 
exposure of the forged donation of Constantine to the 
Church paved the way for all subsequent criticism ‘of the 
same description. Politian, a greater original genius 
than any of these, was less distinctively a man of ‘the 
Renaissance, in so far as his work consisted in the revi- 
val of the Italian language for literary purposes when it 
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seemed in danger of being forsaken for Latin. Admirable:| free from party. - spirit, Signor Villari’s, is, nevertheless. an 


as were his scholarship and his courtly verse, he, was. 


greatest as a popular poet. OE Dern aren 
interest are Pope Pius II., one of the chief revivers.of th 


Milesian love tale and Similiar epistolary comapgaition ; 


Biondo, the model antiquary of the period; and Ficino. 


the. Platonist, whose literary work, his translation ex- - 


cepted, was insignificant, but in whom, as Signor Villari . 
shows, the leaven of Pantheism, the religion of philosophy _| | 
everywhere, fermented unconsciously to himself. 

The other principai sections of Signor Villari’s volumes 
are devoted to two of the representative personages of 
the epoch—Savonarola and Cesar Borgia. The.former 
has been treated more fully by him.in a previous work, 


and need not detain us here. Cesar Borgia and his. 


father nearly engross the. larger part of the second 


volume, insomuch that Machiavelli, introduced so tardily . 


into his own biography, appears. almost .effaced by their 
side. . For this, however, ,even from the strictly, biogra- 
phical point of view, some justification may be found in. 
the importance of a right estimate of Machiavelli’s rela- 
tions. with. Borgia in judging his own moral and intellec- 
tual character. Was he a disciple and accomplice of 
the actual Cesar Borgia? or is the latter with him 
merely an ideal figure, an abstract symbol, as it were, of 
elementary statecraft, divorced from all moral considera- 
tions? Signor Villari rightly decides that Machiavelli 
was never dominated by the actual Czesar Borgia; but 
that when in after years he endeavoured. to formulate a 
science of pure politics, “‘ almost unconsciously his ideas 
assumed the form of an ideal personage, representing’ 
the acute, able,.and. audacious statesman! restrained. by» 


no. scruples,” and. that Borgia, being the man of the time’: 


whose. actions were most absolutely determined. by poli- 
tical considerations, was naturally selected as the type»of: 


pure.statectaft contemplated by the writer. “He shows. 


how materially Machiavelli’s account of his. mission ‘to 
Borgia’s camp, written on the. spot, differs: from, his later 
and more: elaborate! narrative of the-same transactions. 
The former describes events as they occurred, the: latter 
as they would have occurred if the real Borgia had been 
as consummate a practitioner as: the ideal. Much.of 
Machiavelli’s apparent. regard for Borgia is no doubt. 


attributable .to. his patriotic feeling and his conviction: 


that. the expulsion of the foreignercould only be achieved’ 
by.a-native leader possessed of Borgia’s talent for orga- 
nisation:. Alexander VI. evidently had. the same: idea 
that his son. might one day prove the deliverer of Italy,,, 
although his. habitual insincerity makes it difficult. to 
determine hew far he really proposed this:to himself as. 
an. ultimate aim, or how far he merely used it asa lure. 
The singular. character of this Pope is: not adequately: 
appreciated by Signor Villari, nor does: he: sufficiently 
consider. that the main work of Alexander’s. pontificate 
was-a salutary and.even:a necessary one,,vulgar as may, 
have been. his, motives and. immoral the means he: 
employed.. The historian’s sense of justice leads: him, 
indeed, to discard some’of the stock legends of Borgian 
villany, such as:the: poisoning of Sultan Zizim. On the 
other hand, he accuses Cesar of cruelties against helpless 
peasantry, which contemporary authorities impute solely 
to his troops, and which would have been contrary to the 
fundamental maxims of his conduct. Indeed, Signor 
Villari’s treatment of the Popes almost always exhibits a 
preference for harsh constructions, excusable, perhaps, in 
an Italian Liberal, but still to be deprecated. This is. 
apparent even when he has to record the affécting death 
of Pope Pius II. on the threshold of his abortive crusade. 
‘If neither a model of art as a biography, nor altogether 


emeetint wack t work, conveying. a vast. amount. of..solid infor- 
: in a most entertaining. style. The translation is.. 
perfectly easy and | idiomatic, with all the air-of an original. 
engeat composition save. for an occasional. : 
slip, as when meritorious but apparently belligerent: per- 
‘sons are said to have been invested. eee A 
Tequital of their. services. : 





LE JOURNAL DE’ Mite. v’ARVERS.* 
Tuis.little work must. not. be. judged. by. the: ordinary: 
canons of criticism. The author, who died..in 1877,:. 


was the second. daughter of a: Calcutta: Baboo.... Of. 
Hindoo origin, she. was brought up as.a Roman Catholic,., 


and spent four years of her.childhood. in. Europe... Both. 


she and her sister, Aru, who preceded. her to: the. graver.. 
by a year, displayed those literary. tastes: which:.are not. 
unusual among the. cultivated natives. of. India... - But:.. 
Toru Dutt also possessed great: originality and: some.real_. 
power, qualities which have_ hitherto -been. not -only,rare. 
but entirely absent from all the literary productions of the... 
civilised Oriental, Everyone knows the. usual. style_of:.. 
books. written by the Bengali. Baboo. He. delights in. 
long. words and Complicated sentences, but he intersperses... 
his most voluminous periods with slang expressions. picked :. 
up from the privates. of H.M.. 1oooth Foot, or from the». 
seamen of a Glasgow clipper lying in the. Hooghly—for all .. 
is English. that.comes to his net. _He puts. the adjectives... 
in their wrong places, and applies the most.inappropriate. .. 
expressions to, every-emotion.. His descriptions are wildly; 
incorrect ; his delineations of European feelings absurdly,.. 
“ ‘native. ” He deals with words much like a child before:, 
it can read plays with. a box of.1 them im, 
‘the most promiscuous order, and faricying they,» make... 
sense. His education has done little else than.te fite his 
ambition without having shown him how: to:regulate it... 

In Miss Toru Dutt’s first work, .an.-English translation.» 
of some-of the prettiest modern French poetry, (“A Sheaf... 
Gleaned in French Fields ”), we find none:of these. faults... 
She occasionally. errs, it is true, by an exuberance or’mis».. 
application of epithets, but.she shows throughout a. singular... 
comprehension of the grace of the original. 
mastery of both the English and French languages, which. 
were, after all, foreign to her. In fact, this first. attempt. 
gave so much promise of the. future that if: the: gifted» 
Hindoo girl had lived longer there.can hardly be.a. doubt. 
that she would have taken ahigh rank in English. con:,: 
temporary literature. Her next effort, ina very different. 
field,, is now before us.. Her thorough ‘acquaintance... 
with French enabled her to. write an original. French. 
story of. which. the words and. grammar, hardly, betray,.. 
the nationality of the author... There; are, of. course,, 
some blemishes in the: style ;, the. grammatical purism.. 
which so frequently characterises. the .writings..of personsi. 
who, have learned . a language: from teachers. and. books.. 
only, but have not dwelt in the. country, _ betrays. her into.. 
a fatiguingly-frequent use of the passé défini: nous vinmes,, 
nous alldmes, ils coururent, and. so on, occur on almost. 
every page; and she is more lavish in the;use.of,the sub- 
junctive mood than would be a French author... Yet the. 
performance is.a surprising one, and. is-a. fresh proof of. 
the extraordinary linguistic attainments.of this. talented. 
girl... 

The. story, , partly. framed, .as it is, om. a. sensational. 
trial which took. place in. France. a. few. years: ago, 
hardly deserves the same praise... It is.the- journal. of 
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By ournal de Mile, d’Arvers.” Par Toru Durr. Edited by’ 
RISSE BADER: Paris: Didier and Co. 
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a Breton maiden of good family, and commences 
when she leaves the convent where she was educated to 
join her parents in their country home. Marguerite falls 
in love with Dunois, the eldest son of the widowed 
Countess Plouarven, a rich neighbour. He is described 
as perfectly charming, “his pale complexion denoting his 
high birth, and his black hair falling in thick curls down 
his neck.” Even a French authoress would hardly have 
made such a portrait of her ideal of masculine beauty, 
still less an English one. Louis, a very young captain of 
the Chasseurs, a son of an old friend, comes to stay with 
Marguerite’s parents, and proposes to her, but she refuses 
him in favour of the young Count, who is, however, 
unaccountably backward in making his declaration, and 
attributes his frequent absences to headaches. He has a 
merry younger brothercalled Gaston, who at first alwaysgoes 
about with him everywhere. But a coolness springs up 
between them, which reaches a crisis on the occasion of a 
visit Marguerite pays to their mother. Both are, it 
appears, violently-in love with a pretty ladies’-maid, and, 
in a fit of mad jealousy, the elder brother shoots the 
younger. He is, of course, arrested, and though he was 
clearly insane when he committed the murder, we are 
told that he isfecondemned,to fifteen years’ penal.servitude, 
and removed to the Bagne at Toulon. Marguerite falls 
dangerously ill, and when she reaches convalescence, 
finds Louis once more installed in the house. Dunois 
having shot himself at Toulon, she at last accepts Louis, 
although she still adores her former ideal. But this 
adoration fades away in the first months of wedded 
life ; she is soon perfectly happy with her gallant captain, 
although she is occasionally troubled with melancholy 
dreams. Her sad anticipations are soon verified, as she 
dies after presenting her despairing husband with a son 
and heir. i 

‘It will be perceived that this simple story has no lack 
of sensational incidents. This would be a very venial 
fault if the simplicity were healthy, and the incidents 
at all probable. But the book consists in fact of 
maudlin and sickly sentimentality, interspersed with 
entirely unnatural or impossible catastrophes. To begin 


with, there is an entire want of probability in the love 


entertained by Dunois for a grisette—a love so violent as 
to drive him mad. If the hero could thus madly adore 
an uneducated girl, about whom we hear nothing 
favourable, he has no business to be a hero, and does 
not deserve Marguerite’s affection. Again, evena French 
jury would not condemn a madman to fifteen years’ penal 
servitude ; and the lunatic’s friends would not accept the 
verdict without an appeal. People of delicate health do 
not start for Nice on the r2th of May, and spend the 
summer there ; nor can the rank of captain be obtained 
at twenty, even by distinguished gallantry. Pure and 
unaffected piety is a virtue we should be most unwilling to 
disparage ; it is one of the best as it is one of the rarest, 
and therefore a welcome attribute to Marguerite. We 
are, however, in the course of 242 pages of large type, 
told no less than thirty-three times that she knelt down 
and prayed—often her prayers are reprinted at full 
length. It would have been better if the author had 
merely said “Compare” p. 9, instead of repeating almost 
exactly the same description each time. Madlle. Clarisse 
Bader would have saved trouble, ink, and paper. Much 
worse, however, than any of these blemishes is the morbid 
sentimentality of the last chapter, which purports to be 
the epilogue to Marguerite’s journal, written by a friend. 
It describes her slow death consequent on her confine- 
ment. Alexander Dumas the younger first invested the 
various stages of consumption and all their hideous 


details with the halo of romance, and the hectic flush 
and hollow cough became the novelist’s commonplaces. 
It was reserved for an Indian authoress to describe 
minutely every symptom of puerperal fever, and to 
appeal to the public by a realistic picture of all the un- 
pleasant minutize of awoman’s confinement. The nauseous 
horrors, which even elderly married ladies only mention 
in whispers, are here printed at full length in large type 
on beautiful paper. This concluding chapter confirms 
the belief which we have always held, that even the most 
civilised Asiatic is utterly unable to grasp the principles 
which underlie the cultivation of Western nations. He 
is devoid of a certain sense of propriety, of the modus 
in rebus, which would prevent even the most eccentric 
French or English author from handling certain subjects 
which an unwritten and unspoken law has preserved from 
public discussion. That Mdlle. Clarisse Bader should 
not, in her capacity of editor, have re-written this epilogue 
is a matter of great regret. She is only to be excused 
for having published it on the ground of her reverence 
and respect for the departed Toru Dutt, whose memory 
would, we think, have been better served if the whole 
story had been consigned to the flames. 


“ EGYPT, CYPRUS, AND ASIATIC TURKEY.” * 


THOsE chapters which compose the first-half of Mr. 
Farley’s book, and which treat of Egypt, Syria, and 
Palestine, are little more than pleasant addenda to 
Murray ; but the second half is of a more serious cha- 
racter, and deals with some of the leading political ques- 
tions of the day. Of these later chapters the first and 
not the least important is headed, “ The British Protec- 
torate of Asiatic Turkey.” Here.we have exhibited to us 
a melancholy picture of the higher Turkish functionaries, 
and we are warned that a British Protectorate, to merit 
the name, must be searching and comprehensive. 
Neither picture nor warning can, however, be much 
needed at the present hour. Past experience must have 
made it sufficiently clear to the ordinary reader of this 
class of publications that Turkish officials are not suited, 
and not intended, to be models for our own rising gene- 
rations, and that the amelioration to be effected by 
British agency in Turkey is, to quote the author’s own 
verbal combination, that of the populations rather than of 
the Pashas. There is nothing new in this exposition of 
the matter, nor in the way in which the particular views 
entertained are put forward. The details given of official 
life and description of individual office-bearers are, how- 
ever, useful and indicative of shrewd observation ; and 
the following extract is, to an ambitious worker, rather 
encouraging than disheartening :— 

“To create order out of this chaos, to establish the 
reign of justice where hitherto it has not existed, to give 
liberty—civil and religious—to a down-trodden people, is 
a noble ambition ; but it will be a Herculean labour. The 
British Statesman ° who succeeds in its accom- 
plishment will earn the gratitude of millions of human 


beings, and make for himself a name in history that will 
last as long as the pyramids.” 


Passing over the chapters on Resources and general 
Railways in Asiatic Turkey, we turn eagerly to Mr. 
Farley’s recorded opinions on the Euphrates Valley Line, 
but in this respect we are again somewhat disappointed. 
He has nothing to tell that we do not know already, 
except that his own recommendations are in favour of 
the Alexandretta-Mardin route to Baghdad proposed by 





* By J. Lewis FArtey. London: Triibnerand Co, 1878. 
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Mr. Latham. Midhat Pasha’s notion was, we believe, a 


Tripoli-Tekrit route, with short off-shoots to Aleppo and 
Damascus, but no allusion do we find to this, however 
practical. The strong. objections urged by competent 
witnesses to Alexandretta, as a Mediterranean starting- 
point, are summarily dismissed in one sentence ; but we 
do not conceive that those who oppose the selection of 
that port will be silenced by the assertion that “a small 


outlay on drainage would render it as healthy as any | 


point along the road, while, inland, Beilan presents no 
considerable difficulties whatever.” It is curious to see 
how confidently the author anticipates the prolongation of 
a railway from Basrah to Bunder Abbas, reserving the 
seven hundred and fifty miles of Mehran Coast as an 
after contingency. Had he personally examined into the 
merits of each section, he would probably have reversed 
the order of his programme. With one exception, at the 
Malan cliffs to seaward of the Hinglaj mountains, there 
would be little or no physical difficulty of importance to 
contend with in preparing a line from Karachi to Bunder 
Abbas. We have already an overland telegraph there 
indicating a general route ; and some modification of the 
Anglo-Persian Convention under which it was established, 
with a very slight increase of the subsidy now given to 
the local chiefs, or employment of some of their followers 
on the railway, would enable us to commence work im- 
mediately. On the other hand, the coast line of the 
Persian Gulf, west of Bunder Abbas, has been pro- 
nounced practicable for rails, but much remains to be 
done in the way of scientific survey and diplomatic 
negotiation before we can think of laying them down. 
It really matters little what particular direction is taken 
to connect the Euphrates and: Mediterranean, provided 
the result be considered a branch of the main line, 
which must, in the ordinary progress of events, conn 
Scutari with Baghdad. ; | 

If the theme of Cyprus appear to have been worn 
threadbare during the year 1878, a glance at the old 
classical as well as medizval writers will show that it was 
in former days in an equally critical position. That it has 
lived on with remarkable vigour must be attributed to 
other than political and geographical considerations. The 
popularity of the island is essentially in its romance ; and 
its associations, whether belonging to mythology, knight 
errantry, or the noetry of life, have an attraction for ima- 
ginative rather than practical authors, though those of 
both order have exercised their professional skill on its 
behalf. Mr. Farley does not allow himself, however, to 
speak of the island in other sense than plain matter-of- 
fact. His chapter on Cyprus is a reproduction from his 
former book on “ The Resources of Turkey,” now out of 
print, and is confined to dry, useful details, much after 
the manner of the Consular Report on Larnaca, which 
forms one of his appendices. We quote the concluding 
words, because they are cheering, and, having been 
written before the appearance of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, are more or less oracular :— 


‘“‘ The country enjoys perfect tranquillity; thefts are very 
rare, and robberies are unknown. Many years have 
passed siace an assassination occurred in the island; and 
altogether Cyprus enjoys the reputation of being the most 

ceable island in the Mediterranean. Its present state 
is that of a country which once was celebrated, rich, and 
populous; which now is but the shadow of its former days, 
but for which a better destiny may be reserved.” 


And we can suppose no better lot for it than to fall into 
the hands of a first-class energetic and civilised Western 
Power. But, then, its climate should not be tested by 
suddenly landing, under its influence, thousands of troops, 
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preparation of any kind ; nor should its tenure be vitiated 
by a needlessly uncertain perspective, or such as in any 
way to mar its reasonable growth and progress and hinder 
its possible expansion. The island should be our own 
unconditionally. 

There is more about Cyprus in Mr. Farley’s last chapter 
headed “ The Future of the Ottoman Empire,” which we 
commend to the attention of the reader. Altogether, the 
volume is an acceptable one, and has its uses even for 
those to whom the scenes and politics of the Levant are. 
familiar, and who are not tyros in Oriental diplomacy. 


MAGAZINES. 
I. 

THE Cornhill, besideszthe current tale, “Within the Pre- 
cints,” and the conclusion of a most unsatisfactory “ Inter- 
national Episode,” contains the commencement of a new 
story, entitled, “ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” who, to judge by 
M. du Maurier’s illustrations, should be a very charming 
young lady indeed.” We fancy we detect Miss Thackeray’s 
style in this tale. “ The Growth of London” is full of curious 
interest, but an exhaustive treatise, “About Lotteries,” if 
convincing, is somewhat wearisome. 

Blackwood opens with a* most seriously laughable 
Catechism, yclept “The Electors ;” it is divided into thirteen 
heads, each more irresistibly comic than the last; the 
thirteenth, “ Of the Future State,” with exquisite irony, puts 
into the mouth of the Liberal Party the apologetic words of 
the Pomeranian schoolmaster, when he excused himself for 
attending a funeral in a red waistcoat—‘*What does it 
signify, reverend Sir, when one’s heart is black?” A well 
digested article on “Journalists and Magazine Writers” 


‘touches somewhat heavily on that aspect of the subject 


which has been treated of in“ our own columns lately, and, 
we are pleased to say, with no ng pen. The notice on 
“Alphonse Daudet’s Novels” is exceedingly interesting.” 
A further stricture on the conduct of Shere Ali will please a. 
good many, and a due modicum of fiction “leavens the 
lump.” 

Temple Bar starts the New Year vigorously with four 
chapters of a new tale, “ Probation,” by the author of “ The. 
First Violin,” which bids fair to be one of interest. The. 
scene opens in Lancashire during the American Civil War, 
1861-4, and just prior to the great Cotton Famine. A paper 
“ About Addison,” evidently written by an admirer of that 
gentle satirist, and one on Thomas Stothard, the Royal 
Academician, are both good reading. Mr. Wilkie Collins’s. 
short sketch, “ The Mystery of Marmaduke,” is mysterious. 
enough, and in that writer’s most engrossing style. “Count 
Fersen ” is the title of an interesting article giving extracts 
from that handsome nobleman’s journal relative to the poor 
Queen whose name we never hear without pity—the ill-fated 
Marie Antoinette. “The New Endymion,” by Julian Haw- 
thorne, like most of that charming writer’s tales, is weirdly 
poetical and visionary. The lines, “The Convict’s Return,” 
are good, and evidently suggested by one of Messrs. Bentley’s. 
publications of last year. 

Belgravia begins well, both the serials—“* Donna Quixote,” 
by Justin McCarthy, and “ The Queen of the Meadow,” by 
Charles Gibbon—promise tolerable reading. “ Admit Two 
to the Boxes,” by Dutton Cook, is a capital article. There 
is a contribution from the pen of Mr. Richard Proctor, 
“Supposed Changes in the Moon.” A “Florentine 
Orphanage,” by E. Lynn Linton, is good. “Some Tales of 
White Elephants” are laughable ; there is also a rather dis-. 
agreeable story by Bret Harte, entitled, “ An Heiress of Red 
D a 

The Gentleman’s Magazine is, on the whole, good this 
month. Three chapters of the new serial “Under which 
Lord,” by Mrs. Lynn Linton, promise a story of strong 
interest, bearing on a vexed social question of the day. 
“Nature Myths in Nursery Rhyme” is extremely ingenious 
and amusing, if rather absurd. A paper on “ Robert Brown-. 
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nein eeytis asta in well chosen quotations. 
The Novels of Cervantes ” is pleasant reading, giving,-as it 
does, the plots:of these tales, which are not too'well known 
to ordinary seaders. .If “The Old. Phrenology and the 
New” is somewhat tedious to the uninitiated, “ Over Stimu- 
lation in Women” is a question, if a sad one, for all. The 


“ Vicissitudes of Titles,” and a few pages of not too enter- . 


“taining “ Table’ Talk,” close the number. 
‘As usual, Cassel?’s Family Magazine is filled with plenty 
to interest ‘those “for ~whom it is written. ' Mothers and 
Mein arexalways pleased with the lively “ Chit-chatvon 


Dress,” but we are-sorry to miss the fascinating: little wood- 
cuts which‘are.the ‘usual accompaniment, .This month con-— 


tains—“ My Expericnce at the Training-school of Cookery,” 

“‘ Our Mushroom .Bed,” by E. Manville Fenn ; “ Nursing as 
a Profession,” by Phyllis Browne, all three good and 
full of information. “"“Our ‘Awiary; or, How we Kept 
Canaries,” is a nicely-written article for those who are fond of 
breeding these pretty songsters. The “ Family Doctor” 
gives his usual kindly advice ; this time it is “ A Friendly 
Gossip on Gout.” “The Tenth Earl” seems likely to be a 
igood tale ; the other serial—“‘ The Artist and the Man ”—is 
a sequel to “When the Tide was High”; and there is 


_another.story entitled “Frank. Ross at Oxford,” which will 


not be disdained by bcys, who. may also, if they are of a 
Scientific turn, find much to amuse .and instruct them in 
“The Gatherer.” 

London Society's greatest attraction this month is the por- 
trait sketched from. life, with verses attached, of a mysterious 
dark-eyed lady, with the inscription, “A Memory of the 
French Salons. Who is she?” a question one sighs to have 
answered. There is, otherwise, not much of note, if we 
except an essay we should have thought unnecessary on the 
“ Advantages. of keeping a £5-note in one’s pocket.” 

The Christmas number of A// the Year Round is a stirring 
story of George III.’s reign, called “’Twas in Trafalgar’s 
Bay,” by Walter Besant and James Rice, full of interest and 
graphic descriptions. 

The Sunday Magazine contains, as usual, some standard 
reading by distinguished Evangelical clergymen, an in- 
teresting account of “ Ferney in Voltaire’s time, and Ferney 
to-day,” with other articles, and the continuation of two serials. 

Good Words, determined to maintain a time-honoured 
reputation, commences the young year with anew tale, 
“Young Mrs. Jardine,” by the author of that delightful story, 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” which, judging by the open- 
ing chapters, will be.as interesting as her other works. A 
paper on “Afghanistan and the Afghans,” by Major Butler, 

C.B., affords some useful and interesting information very 
welcome just now. -Mrs. Tytler commences another serial, 
“The Bride’s Pass.” The usual,papers of a serious tone will 
well repay the reading. We may remark that the illustra- 
tions to “ Young Mrs. Jardine ” are particularly good. 

We are charmed with the engravings in S¢. Nicholas’ 
Magazine for Girls and Boys. No one could help smiling 
with pleasure at some of them : the faces of the little ones 
are so ixresistibly bewitching, and Jend an especial interest 
‘to the merry stories they illustrate so well. “Ten Dollars,” 
by Olive Thorne, is excellent ; then there is plenty of puzzle- 
workattheend. -Altogether this is the best shilling’s-worth 
of children’s fun that we know of. 

The new series of Golden Hours shows a slight difference 
‘in its programme. ‘There are ofly two continued stories ; the 
pening chapters of both are given_in the January number, 
and each has a good-healthy tone about it, though some of 

the papers ‘strike us as being rather dry for young folks. 

The bright little paper, Sunshine, companion to the above, 
continues ‘its even course. There is one new feature—“ Pic- 
torial Charades ” are to replace the “ Pictorial Stories,” which 
have been’so ‘successful. “We hope they: will give as much 
-Satisfaction to the girls and boys for whose amusement they 
are provided. 

The Ladies Edinburgh Magazine’ contains a ‘readable 
review of the writings of Mrs. Gaskell, with extracts from 
some of her works. A serial called “ The Beggar of Capo di 
Monte : a Tale of Sixty-one,” commences in this number, and 
has a strong G. P. R. Jamesian flavour about it ; and “ Noah,” 
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a dramatic poem by 'the ‘Hon. Mrs. L. ‘Gotten; lata. 


‘fdlly «written in’ blank »verse, but | somewhat ‘stileed and 
\pretentious. 
‘The Argosy does not. contain. anything -of much interest. 


“ Called to the Rescue” is the title of the new-serial, which 
is anonymous. Mrs. Henry Wood’s contribution is a 
melancholy love tale, “A Tomb in a Foreign Land,” and - 
‘“ Lady Jenkins,” by Johnny Ludlow, is readable. 

Baily's Magazine for January is at ‘its best. It contains 


‘some charming ‘memoirs ‘of Whyte- Melville, the “ Hunting 


“Songs,” by E. W..L.:D., being .an “especially -acceptable 


tribute, as-is the notice by the Van Driver. -The-verses by 


Mr. Egerton Warburton are, however,-of the -feeblest order, 

atterly unworthy either of the author or the subject. .A 
truly manly and chatty article on Winchester, signed “9,”_ is 
pleasant reading. “Deal and Back for Two Hundred 
Pounds” is amusing, and written in “The Cricketer’s” 
‘best style. ‘Weare glad'to see the Van Driver endorse our 
strictures anent “Faustine and ‘the Fox-hounds,” ‘the article 
which appeared in the World. The portrait for this month 
is.a capital likeness of Sir B. Cunard. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


England's Language, by William Marshall. (Longmans.) 
—About a year ago, as reviewers and readers of reviews may 
remember, Mr. Marshall produced an extraordinary work 
entitled Loch/ére, and written in what he thinks ought to be 
“England’s language,” that is to say, a kind of Neo-Saxon 
jargon manufactured out of the English of 1000 years ago 
by a process of analogy and composition, all French and 
Latin elements being excluded. The present work is the 
precept corresponding to Lech/re, the dismal example. Per- 
haps it would be wrong to treat such nonsense seriously, but 
as ridicule is not always the best test of truth we may simply 
observe that Mr. Marshall's proposal, could it be carried out, 
would restore the English language at the cost of destroying 
English literature. We have a great respect for Beowulf if 
not much for Zochre, but we are not prepared to make all 
English verse and prose for the period extending from 
Chaucer (for Chaucer, little as Mr. Marshall seems to be 
aware of it, is as far: as possible from fulfilling his require- 
ments) to Swinburne unreadable by Englishmen, ‘save as 
foreign compositions, in order that they may enjoy Beowulf 
and Lochlére, even with Brut and the Ormulum thrown in. 

Principles of Rhetoric, by A.S. Hill. (New York : Harper.) 
—We own to holding treatises on rhetoric and composition 
as a rule rather cheap. It is very doubtful whether one in a 
hundred of the best English writers has ever had any instruc- 
tion in either art, and we are nearly certain that no such ‘in- 
struction has ever made a good writer and speaker of anyone 
who would otherwise have been bad. Perhaps the best proof of 
this is the well-ascertained fact that there is hardly a barbarism 
or solecism which is not sometimes committed by great word- 
artists with. distinguished success. But it does not follow 
that those who are not great word-artists are free to take 
these liberties, and.as an increasingly large number of per- 
sons have now to utter their thoughts in one way or another 
in public it is, perhaps, well that there should be some such 
manuals as that before us. We may add that it is rather 
exceptionally. good of its kind. The canons laid down are 
judiciously simple and moderate in number, and the examples 
have the great.merit of being selected-either from unques- 
tioned classics or from writers of the present day. The 
author, too, though an American writing in America, has had 
the good sense to draw as little as possible on American 
literature. 

Mirth, A Miscellany of Wit and Humour. Edited by 
H. J. Byron. (Tinsley Brothers. )—We have before us the 
first yearly volume of the magazine “ Mirth,” and looking 
down the title-page we see the names of Sala, Blanché, 
Gilbert, Byron, Blanchard, Hollingshead, Reece, and Albery, 
an extraordinary galaxy of eminent writers to be gathered 
between the covers of one book, and one which raises.the 
highest anticipations as to its contents. On the whole, it 
does not compare unfavourably with similar effusions of wit 
and humour of thirty years ago, to which Albert Smith, Young, 
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Talford,. Gilbert &. Becket, and the three “Lemons” of 
_ famous Punchiological memory contributed. The wit of the 
present day is altogether of a different school to that of the 
past ; but if, on the one hand, its jokes and satires have not 


so keen an edge; there is‘infinitely more of that “ word-twist-. 
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_ Two leading French artists, who have made:a. name: by. 


| their pictures representing scenes in the siege. of Paris,.have. 
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ing” and clever distortion. of sentences known under the. | 


general name of puns. The classical travesties are simply 
killing, and there is a good deal of dry humour in the several 
adventures of Messrs. Robinson and Jones in France’s gay 
capital, which do mo#, however, recall the sainted memory of 
Mr. Ledbury. The poetry, or rather rhymings, in most 
cases‘seems decidedly below par. Among other imitations 
is one especially palpable of Thackeray’s “ Little Billie, 
But altogether it forms an admirable melange of fun and frolic 
which renders it a capital book for Christmas-tide, indeed 
far more so than many which are especially prepared for that 
festive season. 

Through Rough Waters, by the author of “The Rose 
Garden.” (Bell and Sons.) This is a tale of the French 
Revolution, well written, inastyle suitable for young people ; an 
interesting little-story. It follows principally the adventures 
of a young girl, an aristocrat, who is unfortunate enough to 
fall into the hands of certain “good” citizens, and gives a 
tolerable idea of society at that time. It combines amusement 
with instruction. There are several illustrations, and as 
it is prettily bound, it will prove an acceptable gift-book for 
the new year. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


ae 

DURING the past year the National Life-Boat Institution 

have been the means of saving 471 lives and 17 vessels, 

besides granting rewards to fishing and other boats for the 

rescue of 145 lives, making a total of 616 lives saved by their 

exertions. Such an institution as this is worthy of the support 
of all. 





WE are informed that Messrs. Kirby and Endean, London, 
will issue next week a new novel, in two volumes, by Lady 
Ida Joscelyne, entitled “ Love’s Revenge.” 





THE Russian Government has granted 20,000 roubles to 
the Imperial Geographical Society for the exploration of 
Siberia this year. 





No foreign tragedy is so popular in Russia as “ Hamlet.” 
It has undergone more translation than any, other foreign. 
work, and corrected editions of the play are constantly 
appearing. The following are_ the leading translations :— 
Sumarokoft 1748, Viskovatz 1811, Stroeff, Ivantsoff, and 
Popoff in 1813, Vrontchenko 1828, Polevoy 1837, Kronberg 
1844, Zagulaeff 1861, and Danilovsky 1877. Danilovsky’s 
version is founded on the latest researches of German 
scholars, particularly of Schlegel, and has just been pub- 
lished in the provincial town of Vitebsk. 





WE have received the forty-seventh edition of Dod’s Par- 
liamentary Companion. for 1879, corrected up to date. It will 
be found most useful to all concerned in politics; 





PROFESSOR CH.E. DE UJFLAVY, of Paris,a savant¢ who was 
despatched. by the French Government on a scientific expe- 
dition to Turkestan two years ago, has just published an 
account of his explorations, entitled “Le Kohistan, le 
Ferghanah, et Kouldja.” The professor was accompanied in 
all his wanderings by his wife. 


WE have before us “Gentle Reminders” and “ Helps for 
Slips of Memory,” New Year’s cards intended, as Messrs. 
Marcus Ward and Co. tell us, “for sending to friends with 
short memories.” They are pretty hints to people who 
borrow (?) umbrellas and-forget to return them, to those who 
beg for a book and then consign it to their own library 
shelves, and to the busy friends who cannot find time to 
pay a promised visit nor to answera letter. The idea is 
ingeniously novel, and will afford a field for more fancy and 
humour next year. 
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arrived at Odessa, on. their way,to Bulgaria to.paint a series 
of pictures illustrating the siege of Plevna... . 


THE winter term of the Birkbeck Literaryand Scientific 
Institution, Southampton’ Buildings, Chancery. Lane, will 
commence on Monday7next.. The annual. distribution of 
prizes, at which His Royal Highness Prince. Leopold. has. 
most kindly consented to preside, will be held in the month. 
of February. 


IT appears from the Publishers’ Circular, which in future 
will be continued monthly, that the total number of new 
books, new editions, and reprints published in 1878 amount. 
to 5314, against 5095 in 1877. American’ importations 620, 
and other foreign works 182. 


WE learn from Zhe Keystone that Mr. Boehm, A.R.A., 
has been commissioned by Her Majesty to execute a 
memorial of the late Princess Alice. 











MIss DORA RUSSELL, the author of “Footprints in .the 
Snow,” “The Vicar’s Governess,” &c., is now writing a story 
for Bow Bells Magazine. yThe work will be illustrated by 
John Proctor, Esq., and will be published the end of 


January. 


THE revival of Mr. Charles Reade’s “It’s Never Too Late: 
To: Mend ” at the Princess’s: Theatre,: to judge from the: 
applause which greeted the fall of the curtain, is evidently a 
popular one. A new generation of play-goers has sprung up 
since the drama was originally produced by the late George 
Vining ; but we may fairly assume that the abuses which Mr. 
Reade has set himself to expose are as cordially detested by” 
the gods of 1879 as by the divinities of 1865: A's a literary 
and an artistic work the play is far inferior to the: novel, but 
it contains scenes which appeal tothe sympathy ofan audience, 
and it is rich in scenic display as well as in lively incidents. 
Impossible as many of the latter are, there are attending 
them a dramatic propriety, sometimes a rough sort of poeti- 
cal justice, which compensate to a certain degree for their 
introduction. The interpretation calls for no special praise.. 
Mr. Warner was effective as the reformed thicf and Mr. 
Calhaem, the only representative of the original. company, 
showed some humour as Jacky the Australian savage... Miss 
Maud Milton played the boy Joseph with pathos and intelli- 
gence, and Mr. Beauchamp: made: a distinct hit. as Hawas, 
the governor of the model prison. 








M. VICTORIEN SARDOU (whose* “Piccolino” with 
Guiraud’s setting is shortly to: be produced inLondon) is’ at 
work at a libretto for M. Paladilhe, composer of “La Man- 
dolinata.” Its destination is the Paris Grand Opera. Messrs. 
Meilhac and Halévy have undertaken a similar task for M. 
Massenet, who will thus make: his first venture in Opera 
Comique at the theatre bearing that title. There is a strong 
probability that the same composer's “Roi de Lahore” may: 
be produced at Covent Garden next season. His “Herodiade,” 
founded on the story of St. John the Baptist, which is in pre- 
paration for the Turin Opera House, is scarcely likely to be 
introduced to London opera-goers. : 





Why does not some enterprising theatrical manager print 
on the back of each card of admission. to his place of enter- 
tainment a plan of the part of the house to which it apper- 
tains? The first cost could not be ‘considerable, and the: 
assistance to his audience in finding their places would be 
large. To those houses which: are conducted on the * No. 
Fees” system it would be especially advantageous. 


ON Saturday evening last Mr: Coghlan’s comedy “ Lady 
Flora” was acted at St. George’s Hall bya party of amateurs. 
for the benefit of the funds of University College Hospital. 
The play itself is full of bright dialogue, but the weakness of 
the fourth act, and the exaggerated naiveté of the heroine, 
sufficiently explain its comparative failure at the Court 
Theatre. Miss Clayden, the daughter of a Unitarian 
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shlilbene; wok the difficult ue poastien Lady Flora, and almost 
succeeded in reconciling us to that young lady’s extreme 
folly ; Mr. Alfred Carpenter, who is no novice on the boards, 
acted Captain George to perfection, and Mr. Cecil Douglas 
played the French Duke extremely well. But Mr. Oram 
was quite unable to gain the sympathy of the audience for 
that wretched self-conscious hero, Harry Armytage, and his 
low voice and want of “ go” made the more important scenes 
lag quite painfuily. The} hall was full, and the funds of the 
excellent institution were, we understand, benefited to the 
extent of £100. We wish it had been more. 





DuRING the late gales some anxiety was felt about the safety 
of a large steamer belong to an Anglo-German merchant. 
A friend entering his office found him poring over a large 
map, and inquired what place he was looking for. The ship- 
owner replied : “I have just met Mr. A., and he says the 
steamer is in jeopardy. But I have been looking over this 
map for an hour and can’t find the port. Do you know 
where it is ?” 





EVERYBODY was at the Lyceum on the opening night. 
And, of course, everybody included Mr. Sala and the 
illustrious painter who is for the moment the idol of Mr. 
Ruskin’s heart. Now, “Hamlet” is known to be a play 
which is apt to make even the most devoted lovers of 
Shakespeare a little thirsty, and so it fell out, that in the 
middle of the Royal Dane’s proceedings, Mr. Whistler and 
Mr. Sala sought the refreshment-room. They were unaware, 
however, of the precise locality of thesaloon and asked a friend. 
“All right,” he said to Whistler, “go upstairs, I suppose 
you want to do a Symphony in Soda.” 





MESSRS. J. AND R. MAXWELL will issue shortly cheap 
editions of the “ Vicar’s Governess,” by Miss Dora Russell. 
They have already published her new novel, “ Beneath the 
Wave ;” and a new one by Miss Braddon is promised early 
next month. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Auringer, 0, C-—The Voice of = Shell. ‘The Authors’ Publishing Company 


Y 
American Bookseller for Christmas 1878, the. American News Company, New 


Baddeley, Welbore =. Clair.—John Dudley, = of Northumberland. An 
Historical Trag Hardwicke and 

Biograph, the. No. s I. ay ol I. oe H. Mosca. 

Bishop, M. C.—E 


lizabeth Eden. Sampson Low and Co. 
—_ Garden. 2vols. Smith, Elder and Co. 


C.L.—Dante, an Essay; and Church F.C.—A trans- 
ia.” Macmillan and Co 


trati _ a 
Collins, Mabel. we This World. 5 vols. Ci and Hall. 
Coutts, John.—The Philosophy of Science, ience, and Revelation. F. 
tman. 
Constant, Edouard.—La Lectric, Drame. Paris : Calmann Lé 


Cheveley Novels, the.—Saul Weir, part 8. W. Blackwood and ons. 
Theory the. 


Darwinian Bickers and Son. 
Divine Breathings Pic ee agit Edi Whittak dC 
5 tion. er and Co. 
Dutt, Toru.—Le Je aor dile. Vino. Paris: Didier et Cie. 
omar ae Foes of Russia. MA Socucl "la Russie Wrong?” ByO.K. P. 


S. K 
Hibberd Shiley. —The Gardener's Oracle for 1879. Gardeners Magazine 


Hooker, J Dalton, K.C.S.I., C.B., and Ball, jobe, ¥.B.S., M.R.LA.— 
of a Tour iu Morocco. (Iilustrated. acmillan and Co. 
Innes, Alex. Taylor.—The Trustee Test Case. City - Glasgow Bank. The 
Edinburgh Pu rege hye 
ae. * ew M.A., edited by.—The Fifth Book of the Ethics of Aristotle. 
bridge University Press, 
Lamb, ace and Mary.—Tales from Shakespeare. Edited by the Rev. 
"Alfred Ainger, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 
a a M.D.— Diphtheria, its Nature and Treatment. J. and A. 


‘Morice, Rev. F. D., M.A.—Pindar. ee Blackwood and Sons. 

Men ot Mark. Vol. IV., ae 38. “oo Low and Co. 

Our Native Land. Vol. I., Part 10. arcus Ward and Co. 

Papers for the Times. No. s. C. W. Allen, 

Pascoe, Charles Eyre, compiled by.—The Dramatic List. Hardwicke and 


Rew, Walter.—Love’s Avater. Triibner and Co. 
magn Serer Alfred.—The Art of Wood-Carving. roth edilion. Vertue 


Rousell, Mary C.—Love Loyal. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
ott Dora. — Beneath the Poni, 3 vols. John and Robert Maxwell. 
Dr. George.—The Heart of Atrica. (With Maps and Illustra- 


tions.) 3rd and Edition. 2 vols. Sampson and Co. 
Schmit —e L. Dora, by.— Correspondence between Schiller and Goethe. 
Vol. II. 1798-—a8os, Gea ween S Bell and Sons. 
Stewart, George, jun. er the Administration of the Earl of 


in. east Co. 
‘Tales from -—No.9. New Series. W. Blackwood and Sons. 
ae, T. Pri eee DP Alcohel. B Health. J. and T. Churchill. 
Godwin, 


Tindall, and Co, 
Todhmanter John.— Alcestis, a ae a ices Peem. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Trollope, Aanthon 2 eforan Eye. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
hg Ds ae a Shoockes bo from French History. Bickers and Son. 
‘oems $ of the Future. Vol.I. Arthur H. Moxon 


Wales, Soph Sopbia Leann Dreamer's Sketch Book. (Illustrated. ) C. Kegan 


Waterton, Choris —Wanderia in South America. New edition. Edited by 
the Rev. he Wood. (hil 
Ww hyte-Melville: G 


llustrated ) Macmillan and Co. 
. J.—Black but Comely. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
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It is particularly requested that any difficulty in ob- 
taining the EXAMINER de at .once reported, with full 


particulars to “The Manager, EXAMINER Office, 136, 
Strand.” 

Newsvendors can have Boards and ne Bills on 
application. , 





Ce eee EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 





14 AMLET.—Mr. HENRY IRVING. 





()PHELIA.—MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
Hore oe EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 


SPIERS AND POND’S 


GAIETY RESTAURANT, 


STRAND. 


TABLE D'HOTE (for Ladies and | GRILL ROOM, for Luncheons, 
Gentl on) from 5.30 till 8 o’clock, Dinners, and Suppers from ‘Noon 


till Midnight (for Ladies and Gen- 
BOFFET (open from 1o a.m. till tlemen). 


midnight) for light Refreshments. 
LUNCHEONS served from 12 till 3 


o'clock. 
The BUFFET is reserved for Gentle- 
men only after 8 p.m. 


IRST: M.B. PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, 1879. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—CLASSES in NATUR AL PHI- 


SMOKING ROOM. combines ele- 
gance with comfort and efficient 
tion. 


SPIERS & POND. 





SOPHY PHILIP MAGNUS, B ie in CHEMISTRY by Dr. 
DUPRE, F and in Z and Ror NY, will commence early 
Jan » NL RSTMINSTER I HOSPITAL, MEDICAL SCHOOL BROAD 
ANCTUARY.--For particulars apply to W. H. ALLCHIN, Dean. 





CAMBRIDGE WRANGLER PREPARES for 
See arte Sandhurst, Civil Servi Indian Forests, Student — 
preterships for China and Japan, Cooper’s Hill, and Indian Telegraphs 

posed Gos the a ond months 1st (twice), 3rd, 4th (twice). ae 
er House, E 





q VATS EENDEN. ” SCHOOL, CATERHAM 

VALLEY Principal, Mr. C. H. LAKE, B.A., Lond. (in 

Honours). EDUCATION ON NATURAL PRINCIPLES. A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 8 and 9, York 
Place, Portman Square, Lendon, near the Baker Street Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway. L NT TERM, 1879, WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
ARY 16th. Students are preparec for matriculation, and for the B, 2B.A. 
egree of the London University. Lectures on Political Economy, by J. Bonar, 
Esq.—Henrigtta Le Breton, Hon. Sec. 


ANDWELL, near BIRMINGHAM. 
Vistror—The Lord Bishop of LICHFIELD. 
PresipEnts—The Earl and Countess of DARTMOUTH. 
Lapy SUPERINTENDENT—Miss WINSCOM. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT: 

Five Open Scholarships for — will be offered for competition on Jotamry 22 
and 23 next, value from 8 10 to £50 a year, _ tenable for one year. Holders 
of Scholarships are re-eligible. Three are for Girls under Eighteen years ef 

e; Two for Girls under Sixteen. For further information apply to Miss 

InscoM, Sandwell, Birmingham. 


( 1 ca MEDAL again awarded to PRICE’S PATENT 

eg COMPASS. ees in the PARIS EX HIBITION of 
1878. “ GOLD MEDAL PALMITINE 
CANDLES — er CO. COMPOSITE C PAPE their NEW PATENT 
NIGHT LIGHTS for burning in a glass wi mepree case, their CHILD’s 
NIGHT LIGHTS, and their PURE GLYCERIN 


EAL & SON’S 
OMMIER 
Fr LASTIQUE 








ORTATIF 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRASS YET INVENTED. 
py ess & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom 


Fieuiave Sieitnabienes 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
Catalogues post free. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the id 
Public, LEA & PERRINS have : 
adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing a ee OSE ed 
their signature thus 

Which will be placei on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE  Toabyenivenetie and 

without which none 1s genu.ne. 4 
GZ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE an 
BLACKWELL, London ; na Export Oilmen gene:a ly. 


Retail, by Dealers in Sauc:s throu, hcut the World. 


ge Bike uy 
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HE.-LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720.) 

FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. i 

Heap Orrice:—No. 7, ROYAL ‘AL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West ‘Epp Acenrs. 
Messrs. Grinpiay & Co., "O-» 55> 1] Parliament Street, S.W. 


Governor—EDWARD D BUDD Esq, 
Sub-Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET. eg. 
Degetg Caregen ae BS, 


ORGE L. M. GIB 


H. Goucu Arrutunort, Esq. Rosert Henperson, Esq. 

Rosert Burn Biytu, te” Lovis Hutu, Esq. 

WitttaM T. Brann, Henry J. B, Kenwpatt, Esq. 
Major. Genel iT Boies ee ee Oe 

Grorce W. Campsatt, Esq. Capt. R. W. Patty, é 

Grorce B. Dewnurst, Esq. WitiraM Rewnte, Esq. 


Rosert B. Dosres, 
Rosgert GILvespie, bent 
Howarp Gituiat, Esq. 
Henry Goscuen, Esq. 
Epwin Gower, 


A. C. Gutnueriz, Esq. Wituiam B, Wartso 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the fifteen days 
of grace allowed for Renewal of Christmas POLICIES will 
expire on 9th January. 





oe Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life 
epartments. 
uses, ies of the Fi ife, and M Acco and all oth 
Infrae can be had plan woe i ™ oe ae a 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), x, Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, 
S.W. Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000 





Insurances against Fire on property in all parts of the world at moderate rates 
of Premium. mpt and li vellinaoal of —— 

Policies falling dus at Christmas should be renewed before the oth January, or 
the same wil! become void. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1797. 
Heap Orrics, SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
Lonpon Orrice, so, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Amount Insured 2.2.20... cccccccccasccsccccceccees £135,000,000. 
Claims Paid iscsi ie cissicvccdsrscevvee wins bi Sb ek wrest £3,482,000. 


Norwich, Dec. 25, 1878. : 


ORTH BRITISH and MERCANTILE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPARY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


POLICIES falling Soe at CHRISTMAS should be RENEWED within 
fifteen days from the 25th instant, Receipts may be had of the various Agencies 
and Branches, and at the Head Office. 


Lonvox—61, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
West Enp Orrice—8, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
December, 1878. 


HCGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


Steamboat Accidents! Railway Accidents! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Insured against by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000.' 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000, 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in the 
event of Injury, may be neatare Pr moderate Premiums. 


BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE YEARS’ STANDING, 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
1,230,000 have been Paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNASILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








Re KB BC K BANK. Established ag 1851. 29 
30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

DEPOSITS recived a at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable 2 

Interest allowed on the por ls ‘monthly bales. No "charge made for keep- 


Collecti ne andertakce the custody of Securit ot Cosomers, and, the 
ection oupons. 
Om er — a Saturdays, then from On 
ce Hours from 10 4, excepting to 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. te a ° 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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‘LONDON LIBRAR Y, x3, St. James's, Square, 


_ Patron—H.R. H. eit pele te OF WALES.§ 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Subscriptions, £» a your year, or with Ratraace Vee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
= Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. whe Sonenineee 
~ ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





ee ee terms, in plain ny 
roo Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays... 4220 
S in Cabinet, with Five Trays.......... pédeubsdes 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers... haginaretoes as : 


Mare dutidndive Collelibatin dt os to gueb geibadd ead, 


R. J. MITCHELL & SONS, 
THE CHEAPEST MUSIC STORES IN LONDON, 
52, BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, S.W. 
(Opposite the Grosvenor Hotel, Victoria Station.) 


Music of every Description Supplied to Order at Civil Service Prices. 
A Large Assortment of Popular Vocal and Instrumental Music on Sale at very 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


R. J. MITCHELL & SONS’ 
CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOK STORES, 
London: 52 and 36, PARLIAMENT STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





TO MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, 


ae or SMALL QUANTITIES of BOOKS’ 


PURCHASED (immediate Cash Payment). 
Also the BEST eae nia for PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS and 


are of no further use. 
Please note Address, 


R. J. MITCHELL & SONS, Second-hand Book Stores, 
52 and 36, Parliament Street, Westminster. 


RGYLL ROOMS (late Casino), 7 and 8, Great 
Windmill Street, Piccadilly, IS NOW BC at bli, as a 

Grand Café and Estaminet. Billiard Saloon, Smoking and 
English and Foreign Papers taken in.—Manager, Seisve kone 


R. R. BiGNELL. 
LADIES’ {ESTABLISHED 1806. 
BpeELTs, | SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
ELASTIC Inventors and Patentees of the 


SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, | ‘po histate Majesty William 1V., and to Her Majesty's 


&e., Army Navy. 
292, STRAND, LONDON. 


N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 
Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


RUBY DYeE. 


THIS RICH HEAVY COLOUR MAY NOW BE HAD IN 


Jupson’s DYBEs. 


It is well adapted for Woollen or Silk Goods. 
A single Si bottle in il of hot water will dye a jacket, a skirt, ora 
ee Fag Bag Se Bo Raga 





MADE TO ANY 
MEASURE. 








JUDSON’S DYES. 


TWENTY-FOUR COLOURS. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 


ES LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, ae th ce 
‘oe vo ges palit om gf ent SON, sole Sree 





a eee their to remind the public 
long aie a by a peated 
po os i Saare, late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 
18, Trinity Streets 1-0 London, S$ 


aRVEY'S SAUCE. —CAUTION —The admirers 
celebrated S requested to observe each 
beitle prepared by. E. LAZENBY and SY ond SONS beats the the label, used so many 
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EDWARD WHITE (from Dent's) 


CHRONOMETERS, "WATCHES! AND, cLoces, 


Of best quality only, and moderate price. 
PRIZE. MEDALS —LONDON,. DUBLIN, AND PARIS, 
“* For Excellence of Workmanship, Taste, and Skill.” 


20; COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL. 


4 , —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and 
LO; safe per post, One of 
BENNETT'S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES. 


PAI Sie ain, bitty ah naeetina ae ERRNO een, SNe 
65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.O.0. John Bennett. 

BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of 57, GREAT RUSSELL oreeee, BLOOMSBURY (immediately. 
opposite the British tat 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, grat: eras free, which explains 
the caly peetecthy Painless system of adapting Al ‘AR TIFICIAL TEET 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royal Let 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE mnIZE. MEDALS: 


London, 1862 ; —_. . ; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
ew York, 1853. 


Guida weve DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
“ ‘Jan , 1877. 


**My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the "ein and 
attention displayed in the construction of my in Teeth, which render my. 
mastication and articulation excellent, Iam Yelad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services = are at li 
to-use my name. “S. G. HUTCH 

** By Appointment Seeseethoumer to the Queens 

“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


JOHN GOSNELL & cO’s 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS! AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded oa application 
to 94, UPPER THAMES STREET, London, 
and. in future will be issued with every Packet sold by us. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and a)l kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished 
Steel, without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., 
and 4a. Blocks and 1s. Boxes. ame 

or 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 
12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, w. 
CAU:TION, — There are several Spurious Imitations. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS.) 


ee FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 


Gold Medal, now given in 1878."—P Ci 
Telegraph. 8g 187 aris Correspondent of the Daily 


PSB Y's > COSCO RETR AC FT, 


Guaranteed pure Conme Rony deprived of the superfluous oil. 
packets and Tins. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


BeYiS CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
“‘ A most delicious and are article.” —Standard. 


‘No more delicious, seeriehin 5 
ever ne Mera, g, and wholesome beverage has 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


For the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the 
Family Table. 





JAN. 4, 1879, 
FIELD'S GREAT SALE. — iv 


cues ELECTRO» PLATE, CUTLERY; te 
‘ AT ONE-THIRD UNDER COST.” 
| Must be Cleareds: 


28, CHEAPSIDE, CITY; E.C.. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 
ESSRS, JAY are always provided with 





Dressmakers and ond Milliaers ready to travehtomnppactiof she 
' free when the sudden or 
expenes to pynchacnsns wis —aeeeeet : : a sal 


"mourning 
et oe ee eee ‘at 1s..per yard and: 
| $e ont Seen eee and at the same price as if 
at the London Ronse atehouse in Regent Street. 
easonable “Estimates also oaks Household Mourning at a great saving to 


large or. 
J AY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL..MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W.. 


. ‘HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER ‘the 
a and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never — 





i CONTAINS WON DERFUL PROPERTIES con- | 


It ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that. 
inthe. blood, whether Medisnal Selntoees 
do it will do for you what neshing sles 


a <a ao most: other treatments. As a. 
medicine seeete cheapness, safety, convenience, 
it commends itself to 


Child's Pad,, 7s. 6d. ; eae Special Size, 5s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d.. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


BEST HAVANA CICARS 
AT. IMPORT PRICES. 


= OLD FOREIGN PRINCIPES, rss. per Ib.; 
ples, five for rs. (x4 stamps); ieee 16s, a ome 100 ; Trae 

buces, 12s. and 14s. per 100 laeen for 1s.) 

most at two guineas aaah. Sead to clear off 

sam boxes, by post 2s. 


BENSON & Co., inpemem, Bos ST. Eaviss CHURCHYARD. 


Hours eleven to five. 





EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


An ever-increasing sale of over 50 years. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 


The Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, 
and TICKLING in the THROAT. tr S, As » ° 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Convenient to keep handy in the pocket, 








rr 


EATING’S COUGH’ LOZENGES.— 
Are universally recommend by the Faculty. 
TasTImMoniaAL. (Original may be seen.) 


Dear Sir : Having tried your Cough Lozen odin, I have much — 
in testiying to to their an effects in nate af Seuigne SPiacipe nt Consumption, Asthma, 





best W.B.G. 
pothecary, H.M. Indian Medical Service. 
Sold in Boxes 1s. 13§., Tins, 2s. od., by all Druggists, &c. 





GRATEFPUL—COMFORTING. 


HEPPS’sS 
(BREAKFAST) 


COrcCoa. 


JAMES EPPS and CO, 


HOM(EOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —These Pills are more effica- 





also within the range of the sanative powers of this very rivaeer 8 scat: 
The cures effected by these Pi'ls are ian superficial or temporary, but complete 


and permanent. They areas mild as th ffi 
with confidence to delicate fem les and veuae children. and may be given 
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J[APLEsanl CO, 9 LONDON, 
RTISTIC FURNITURE, CUPERIOR FUR- 
Fr ARLy ‘ENGLISH = =—SS FURNITURE. 
AP Co., | 


ANUFACTURERS of BED ROOM SUITES. 

{| ANUFACTURERS of BEDDING, 
ANUFACTURERS of EASY CHAIRS. 

APLE and CO., DECORATORS, | 

A®tstic DECORATIONS 


OUT at the LOWEST 


CLIMATES. 
APLE and Co., and most convenient 

i FURNISHING Se Da inthe world. A House of 
magnitude from Purchasers should i 


tile Seach oefone deciding sloenhery. AD qeats sutsheed inglain faves. 


APLE and Co. ela wr requisite for 
a why omecs ager «ye ing linens, a — glass, 
dining or drawing r00m, or oe Ch ey “Christincs ‘and Sallhee scaseun, tx comme 


APLE and .Co-—DINING .ROQM FUR- 
. oo «—Sideboards, in oak, ma y, and other = five 
fom three guineas to yo guineas a) immense sean clocks, 
other 
APLE and Co.—DRAWING ROOM FUR- 
NITURE, the largest assortment in London. An endless variety of 






from two to 60 man = ¢ assortment 
of Bul urnitore as well es Black, dj oo Racy Chairs trom on to 10 
pees : ; a yery extensive Stock Ornaments ; 500 
Af hen A rwrarsen yey wir Ses ohstice eneelt en Steendelen 
from one to 20 


M APLE and Co,—BEDSTEADS. 
Bedsteads, wide 











—M 
Ree, WARRANTED "PURE. — MAPLE 
and Co. 
For Bedsteads, wide aft. | 4ft.Gin.| sft. 
e &@is dis 4, 
aia isiitinisciiiak icin cngactaiaaes iia iit iia tat oeee 6 Io °o Io 6 
Coloured -wool-mattresses..s.ce.ceesecccesecsersevenesersereesss| IO g ™4 6 |} 27 6 
Genk Lenecielocmnenians saccevessesccseesseotososceeses| BO 3 | . sé 6 
Sommier elastique portable mattress......-....0++0++ on 5 ° 
Patent wire-woven spring shpdectttqecosccsibionsedinl = : 55 0 | 60 o 
SPFING MALtreSSES.++reeree...erecrereeseeneseeseseeres]| 35 O | 50 O | 58 O 
French mattresses to use over spring. esetessssesessrcesse] 35 O | 5§ O | 65 O 
All is of the best 


manufactured on 
description, w has been 
| cost —MAPLE and Co. 
APLE and Co. BED ROOM SUITES 
EDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
ED ROOM SUITES in PINE, 634 Guineas. 
ED ROOM SUITES ENAMELLED, 10 Guineas 
ED ZOOM SUITES IN Serene ASH with Plate 
Glass Door to Wardrobe, 20 
ED "ROOM ‘SUITES ‘in in SOLID WALNUT, in 
Plate glass Wardrobe, 24 
ED ROOM SUITES, 200 in STOCK, 
I LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


ONTAINING the PRICE of EVERY ARTICLE 
REQUIRED in FURNISHING. Post free. 


APLE and Co.—-BED ROOM SUITES | = 
EARLY ENGLISH, carried out to design a best artists 


. oy Messrs. Maple. Se a with this firm, 
&c.,.has_been erected so as to luce this class of 
fener 


© cost.—r45, 146, 147, 148, 149, Tottenham Court 
OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 





day. 


canes jo quartninntl deantee ean ly census 

article can be in at same price if not less 

oa ae in England. Patterns sent and quotations given free of 

MAPLE and Co., 45, TOTTENHAM 
I COURT ROAD 


N EVERY CONCEIVABLE STYLE. CARRIED. 
UPERIOR FURNITURE FOR HOT 


one x I 
aahies eee weand of the lowest. 


Our Poet’s Page. Cookery. 
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NEW. NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR ” 
(CARTOUCHE. | “By. the Aihara “The ‘Rose 
‘London : ‘SMITH, “ELDER; and ; Place. 





gs, 
“| CLASSIC - POETS : their Lives end their 
Times. With the EPICS EPITOMISED. By W. T. Donso 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 
sinaeleinteanianiesieeseentteincamananaalonctaam abigail manag dams a eee an 
22nd YEAR .OF . a 
‘COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME, - 


“THE LADIES’ TREASU RY, e 


A Household Magazine of Literature, Education, and 
Fashion. 6d. Monthly ;-by Post 7}<d. - 


PROGRAMME FOR 1879. 


HE JANUARY Part(Commencing a New Volume 
s ARECKOW," by a Popular Author Gepen of a NEW TALE, entitled “TH 


s Needle entitled o 
THE ee LD E BY peers With iMustrations. Spon 


Part seeneahow, year aie appear— 
A COMPLETE SHORT nORY. 4 
A wes AGE FRONTISPIECE ILLUSTRATION,, printed on toned 


on POP, 3B SCIENCE or a SKETCH OF TRAV 
A CHAPTER 0: ECONOMICAL COOKERY? By Mrs. W Pen. 

A PAGE TOF USEFUL ‘HINTS in in Household 

A CHAPTER ON COSTUME with suggestions for g Elegance and 


er PARIS Dress wit ‘denoting the latest the sees oh area fashion. 
o ae oe ie siete Settee PLA 
DESIGNS. In. NEEDL WORK and al 
"aot lala “eith ‘full and spactica! 


from. 
oA CHESS. PROBLEM. 
PASTIMES FOR WINTER EVENINGS, &c. 


HE “ apna By ncege hh 7 a - handy size 

ume, is complete in itself, forms a 

Set ere tears value and ae It is ee tae 
Sete nea: tbe RRA 9. acceso nero 


HE ‘LADI ES’ TREASURY’ maintains with un- 
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London : BEMROSE and SONS, eo, Piieenee Rela. 


“ This as it from month to | is al welcome in 


HE LADIES’ TREASURY: A  Houséhold 
eit een ary oe amc jal Education, and Fashion. 6d. monthly, a t 
The Polish Post Girl (Ulustrated). Literary Notice and Epocialities, ei» 


PENING CHAPTERS of a NEW STORY, by a Popular Author, 
entitled “THE SCARECROW.” 
A LARGE “COLOURED FASHION PLATE: Promenade. or Cartiage 
Toilette, Home Toilette. 

DESIGNS FOR CHIMNEY-PIECE VALLANCE, printed ‘in mauve and 


Sapa ae EnOR A na Ball Ball Costume and 


Evening, Costume, Costume Eesti of Back open Sone Sheet ats 
Pelisse, ursery or Breakfast 
NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS Berd sass st Work, wa 


Work. 
London: BEMROSE and SONS, 10, Paternoster Buildings. 


ne and BUTLER invite attention to the 
following WINES and SPIRITS. 


¥. Good Sherry, Pale or Gold... «+ 0+ +«« -mnoaeeaes wee acon. 
wet BR hippe Tau oe is an ts Br dove 
ereereeeere rer eS > ne, a ee 
Sraming seen ee seeeeereee tn "de ys per dozen. 
rs en sae rr as, lee, Se, Pet domes. 
Fine Old Irish and Scotch Whisky.... 478., 483., per dozen. 
Sherryeres--ttm 6d £8 oc 2is sore =~ 
sagen 41100 
eee ek 1928 -—3° 57 O° 
Good ake «04%. 6d. mo §0 2 o- 39 °° 
Old Port.. «208, 6d. 13150 a7 0° 53 °° 


Old Pale Brandy ..21s., + Sas Bs 3 er aideisas - 
Well geload Saws, Octo Tk Road, Deighton. : 
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NW OTICE.—The New . Novet, Cy, 
by Miss DORA’ RUSSELL, “wtho 


| a ae oul: be vent, om yanuary 10, in -3- vols, at all 


“Ky 4 


ee 


NEPPE: a eee 13, pric t 





neh Cheap Eitiion of Miss Russell's other ‘Novel, “ Footprints in the Snow 


- é* 


Edition. wilt then ready, 
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A coe VICAR'S: 


London : JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL, ‘Milton House, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, E. C. 





' NOW READY, Demy 8v0, vOL. 5 Price 15s., to be ISSUED in THREE VOLS., EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF; 


HISTORICAL 


OF THE 


TUDOR DYNASTY AND THE REFORMATION PERIOD. 


_By Ss. HUBERT BURKE, author ‘of “The Men and Women of the Reformation. me 
S 4 “TIME UNVEILS ALL TRUTH.” ; 


JOHN. none: 24, KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS, wc, 





13, s, Guede MAaARLBoROUGH STREET 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS. 


. ROVE MAL GB ee WwW. Herve Pann. 
‘SECOND EDITION ; ae 
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CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, M. M. GUIZOT, 
eeeer We W. Senior. “edited by fa Devehten MLC. Empire. By ‘a vols, 
8vo0, 30s. « 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. Rowse, 3 vols. 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Grorce MAcDoNALD, 
LL.D., Author of ve Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A erful story. It is impossible to do iis to its lofty purpose and 
its rare snerite in the limits of a review."—Fohn Bull. 


KELVERDALE. By the Ear or Desarr. 


“Lord Desart's book is comely and amusin It isa 
erin, yaa Se full of clever pictures of the ‘ociety of 
life.”—. 


A Stews MAN’S FANCY. — By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of “ Viva,” &. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 


A BROKEN FAITH. By Iza Durrus Harpy. 3 vols. 


THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 
* St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For JANUARY, 1879, price 2s. 6d. 


SONNET. By Mattrusw ARNOLD. 
PASSING EVE ENTS IN TURKEY: REMARKS AND 
eee ee By the Right Hon. Lord Straprorp pe 


RECEIVING STRANGERS. By Miss C. E. Stepuen. 
NOVEL READING. B cereeee ‘TROLLOPE. 
SHORTER PARLIAMENTS. By Joun o Houms, M.P. 
THE LOGIC OF TOLERATION, By W . Mattocx, 
THE DEPRECIATION Se aitven isn 
THE IN 
NANCES. Colonel GzorGe Cuesaty. DIAN 
cvenos AND MTCENE By A. S. Murray. 
*‘SADDLING THE RIGHT HORSE:” a Dialogue. By 
WILLIAM ee 
RECENT SCLENCE, AND “oe OF RUS SIA. B 
W.E. Giapstonr, M.P y Right Hon 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., London. 





ited novel, 
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Srogtes Prosi of Ree SELEY, MA 


3 vols,, demy 8vo, cloth, with Portraits and Maps, price 48s. 
think and talk even more th 

’s very learned work on Stein’ i 
equally eminent statesman.”— 





“ Dr. Busch’s volume has made 
of Prince Bismarck, and Professor 
attention to an earlier and an 
Dec. 30, 1878. 


London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


PROFESSOR RUSKIN’S WORKS. — 


Published by, and to be had of, Gzorcz ALtEn, Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent, 
= who will forward Priced Lists on 5 application: > = 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIE} 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY: 


A STATE PARCEL POST. Brees Professor W. STANLEY JEVONS. 
ATHEISM AND THE CHURCH. By the Rev. Canon Curts 
THE See OF SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. By the we ew. W, 


Cun 
AFGHAN TISTAN AND THE PANJAB. By Professor Monier Wa 
A-FARMHOUSE DIRGE. 2D AUSTIN. 
BRITISH FINANCE: ITS P ENT AND FUTURE. By 
E. THoro.p Rocurs 
ANCIENT EGY By Recinatp Stuart Poo 
THE PERSONAL 1 RESPONSIBILITY OF BANK Dinncro%s, 5 


A. Tay 
THE ALCOHOL “QUESTION :— r 
VIIL. Temperance versus Abstinence. By Dr. Rispon BannettT. 
1X. A Casual Conversation on the Subject. By Dr. RADCLIFFE. 
X. Temperance and its Boundaries. By Dr. Kipp. | ae 
XI. The Place and Uses of Alcohol as an Article of Diet. By. I. 
XII. R seh  Ranetion in the Use G 3 
esults o e of Alcohol. By Dr. ARROD. a 
CONTEMPORARY L FE! AND THOUGHT :— x 3 
- France. By. Gas Monon. * 


n Germany. By Professor von ScuuL 
CONTENPORAR LITERARY CHRONICLES, ate the Direction 6 
Prof. E. H. Parmsgr, Prof, Cueeruam, Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
MATTHEW BROWNE. : 





BB The Novemser Number of Taz CONTEMPORARY 
the first Series of Papers on Tu® ALcouoL Question, is out ot 
Sew copies ave stil] on hand of the Shes TION of of the 
which contains Papers on the subject by Six WULLIAM Gui, 3s. Mt rah tata 
Moxon, and WILKS. ee 
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